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WORLD 
MARKETS 
and ART 


an Art Need 
that Transcends 


All Others 











E HEAR much nowadays about the need of American markets in other lands, and the keen 
competition that has thrown former South American customers to European manufacturers. 


@ A large Pacific Coast supply house recently lost a South American market amounting annually 
to several million dollars business and resulting in an immense loss of ‘‘jobs."’ Brazil, a country 
larger than the United States of North America, with little if any barren land, recently received 
a United States loan of millions of dollars with which to make major purchases in the United States. 
In turn arrangements are planned for Brazil to admit several thousand unemployed farmers and 
mechanics from the United States. Much of Brazil's and, Idare say, nearly all of South America’s imports, such as 
home furnishings and architectural enrichments come from Europe. Herein is a huge market yet untouched 
with possibilities of jobs for millions of our future high school graduates and for the unbelievable amount of 
college diploma holders who are becoming increasingly jobless. 

@ Each year still sees us shipping to European manufacturers millions of dollars of raw materials and in due time 
buying it back as finished products, paying billions for it, simply because European Art has added its impress; 
and we thereby are paying huge premiums to artists of another country. Recently a builder of a fine home in our 
country made a special trip to purchase finish hardware in France, because as much as he desired to buy in this 
country, he needed the durability and the artistic quality of the foreign made material. This instance is constantly 
being repeated in many avenues of art craft products. 

@ Is it any wonder then, that many recent educational councils have become so perturbed with the lack of 
American Education producing the practical vocational needs that must exist to give a normal national life-need 
preparation! It has become pronouncedly evident that our Universities, in stressing the higher researches and 
emphasizing theory have, in ignoring practice as a very needed ally in education, produced disaster in many 
students’ outlooks. Interviews with many students reported in the recent N.E.A. convention verified this gap that 
exists throughout our schools. 

@ I can recall many experiences relating to Art Abroad which bears on Art at Home. I remember a group of 
Americans making extensive purchases of textiles in France because of the artistic charm of the designs. In Nu- 
remburg many purchases were made of cutlery and tableware because of the exquisite design plus durability. 
I recall American teachers buying many goods in a Tokyo department store whose art qualities gave the entire 
setting the charm of an art exhibit. Then there came the day of the all-day loading of ‘‘complete dinner sets’’ of 
pottery in the hold of our returning steamer addressed to American department stores. I shall never forget the 
astonished remark of the teacher from New Jersey who viewed the scene with the remark, ‘‘And to think the 
potteries of our state are closing for lack of orders.” 

@ At the bottom of all this preference of our buyers for ‘foreign goods” it is not a lesser price so much as the 
“art appeal’’ that persuades the purchaser. Our art education needs an immense attention given to applied art 
design—toward creating such appeal. 


@ Automobile sales, I am reliably informed, depend at least 75% on the “‘looks’’ of the car. Very few care or 
know enough about the ‘‘innards” of the car. All performance of a car being equal, the best color or better shape 
wins the sale. It is history that Ford, who disclaimed to Julian Street as being interested in art, finally brought in 
the artist to redesign his car or lose his market. 


@ Too often we have tried to develop art from the top down, by leaving the application of art for the higher 
schools and universities to cover. To be successful, applied art must commence in the grades, its only hope is to 
be learned ‘‘young’’ by making art applied a part of all art teaching. Therein lies the only hope of a truly 
integrated functional North American Living Art—for all the People all of the Time. 


@ What zn immense important national art value the Art Teacher can become in adding practical applied, 
vocational art to his teachings—helping recapture world markets, reviving lost jobs, giving hope to the art and 
youth for the morrow. Let us all forget our unnatural prejudices toward ‘‘commercial art.’’ There are no such 
views in the great art centers of the world. Their great artists gladly participate in industrial design. England, 
through its Royal Society of Art, grants the highly coveted honor of “‘R.D.I.,"" meaning ‘Design for Industry, 
Royal Society of Arts,’’ a distinction equal to the “R.A.” in the fine arts. 


@ After all, Art Applied is Art Alive, a part of Everyday Living—creating better Environment, making for better 
Citizenship—for by ‘‘beholding we become alike.’’ Vocational Art, to be successful, cannot ignore the fine 
principles of Decorative Design. Therein the Teacher of Art is needed and should participate throughout every 
school division, becoming prepared to be ready for the art need that now transcends all others—More Art in 


our Industrial Products. 
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School Arts Brush and show-card paints were used in doing these compositions from costume dolls brought by Junior 
September 1939 High and High School students. This motivation is described by Jane Rehnstrand in the following article 

















BRUSH WORK COMPOSITIONS— With dolls as a subject the space was filled by the students with objects or designs 

that harmonized with the doll. Sometimes these objects required research. After the doll problem students illustrated 

school scenes. The above scene shows the school band entering the school bus. The above designs made by students School Arts, 
of Jane Rehnstrand, Superior, Wisconsin. September 1939 
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CHRISTMAS @4@ MMM 
SUBJECTS for COMPOSITION MOTIVATION 


G your dolls to school tomorrow!" 

Such an announcement to junior 

high school, high school, and college 

students may call for an explanation. 

® The compositions shown on the 

color page were developed with 

original drawings of dolls, large brushes, and show 
card paints. 


@ Every home has at least one doll and often a whole 
collection of dolls. So dolls, all kinds of dolls, ap- 
peared the next day. Dolls two inches tall, dolls 
three feet tall, baby dolls, Mexican dolls, Japanese 
dolls, Raggedy Ann dolls, puppet dolls, French dolls, 
chunky dolls, cute little dolls, character dolls, little 
Black Sambos, and so on down a long list. 


@ Each student placed his or her doll on a desk, 
table, chair, or on the floor; in any position—-sitting, 
kneeling, standing. 

® Large sheets of construction or manila paper 
eighteen by twenty-four inches were used to sketch 
the doll figures on, and all sketches were made large 
enough to fill most of the space. 


® The composition was completed by filling the 
vacant spaces with objects or designs that harmonized 
with the doll. Japanese dolls were combined with 
Japanese toys, Japanese birds, flowers, or buildings. 
The Mexican dolls had a background of cactus. 
Raggedy Ann was sketched with blocks and balls 
and the Swedish doll with hand-woven tapestry. 
(This part of the composition may require some 
research.) 

® The color scheme was influenced by the dolls’ 
costumes. The student chose a piece of colored con- 
struction paper that harmonized with the costume 
and transferred the design by white-chalking the 
back of the paper upon which the drawing was made. 

®@ Before painting the subject, plan the color scheme 
on a small sheet of paper. 

@ The brush used to execute the composition may be 
either a flat-bristled brush three-quarters cf an inch 
in width or a flat sable number sixteen. It is well to 
practice brush manipulation and paint consistency on 
a separate piece of construction paper. Use show card 
color; dip the whole brush in water and then one 
corner in the white paint and the other corner in the 
desired color. Experiment drawing just as long a 
curved line as possible with the one brushful of paint. 
With a little practice a strong, free line will be ac- 
complished. Render most of the composition in free 
outline but occasionally a surface may be covered 
with a series of large brush strokes. 


®@ This technique is suitable for illustration, posters, 
and large designs. 


JANE REHNSTRAND 


Head of Art Department 
State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 

















CHRISTMAS POSE 
DRAWINGS 


®@ Start the project by reading the ‘Christmas 
Legend”’ and list the phrases that tell a story such as: 
“she laid him in a manger,”’ ‘‘and there were shep- 
herds abiding in the field,’’ ‘‘and lo, the angel of the 
Lord came upon them,” “‘and suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of heavenly host praising 
God,"’ “‘and on earth peace,” and “glory to God in 
the highest.’ List the poses necessary to illustrate 
the story: the Mother and Child, the shepherds, the 
Wise Men in adoration, the angel with outstretched 
hands, the kneeling Wise Men. 

®@ Cut pictures of the Madonna, shepherds, Wise 
Men, and angels from Christmas cards to study the 
poses. Procure several large pieces of cloth to use to 
drape over the figure while posing. A very simple 
pose to start with is the draped kneeling pose—try 
several kneeling poses, then the shepherds holding 
the crooks, the Wise Men presenting gifts, and finally 
the Mother and Child. (Use a doll in this pose.) The 
child who is to interpret the pose may express what 
he feels or refer to one of the Christmas card poses, 
or take a posture from a masterpiece. 

@ Several preliminary sketches experimenting with 
the grouping of the figures to express one part of the 
story will be necessary before the large sketch is 
attempted. The medium selected to render the 
composition should be chosen to meet the needs of 
the student. Charcoal expresses the feeling of light 
effectively; chalk for deep blue skies and bright light 
yellow lights is easy to blend. For the younger 
children, crayon may be used. 

® These illustrations may be developed into stage 
designs for the Christmas pageant, Christmas murals 
for the Christmas bulletin boards, Christmas cards 
and story illustrations. 

















Christmas pose drawing by a student toward 
use in Christmas pageant or Christmas mural 





Two of the finished Christmas 
compositions by students in 
Jane Rehnstrand’s class, 
State Teachers College, 
Superior, Wisconsin. The 
one above drawn in soft lead 
pencil; the sketch to the left 
is done in charcoal and white 


chalk 





Below, a few ofthe illustra- 
tions gathered for suggestions 
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The 
POSSIBILITIES 


of 
PUPPETRY 


MARGARET 
MERLE 
JOHNSON 


CB Grade Teacher 
San Francisco, Calif. 





T won't work, Michael!’’ exclaimed 
Albert in disgust, as the horse they 
had worked so hard to make look 
just like a real one failed to cross the 
puppet stage as the boys knew a well- 
behaved horse should. ‘‘Horses don’t 

run like ours does; they don’t put both their front feet 

forward and their two hind legs back at the same time! 

What can we do about it, Mike?”’ 

@ With but a moment's pause, the unabashed 
Michael responded, “I have it. We'll tie one string to 
the two inside legs and another piece of string to 
the outside legs. It'll work then, won't it, Al?’’ 

® It worked right enough, and the boys’ interpreta- 
tion of the main character in Will James’ story 
“Smoky” trotted gallantly across the stage with a 
much be-gunned, be-chapped, be-kerchiefed cow- 
boy perilously astride his back. 

®@ This is but one of the innumerable pressing prob- 
lems confronting the class which chooses the con- 
struction and operation of a puppet theater as an 
activity in connection with a unit of work. But isn’t 
one of the objectives of present-day education that of 
teaching the child how to overcome the obstacles he 
finds in the path leading toward his goal? If it is one 
of the aims, then puppetry is a gold mine of natural 
situations in which the child must tax his powers of 
initiative and persistence if he is to live up to the 
traditional slogan of the theater, ‘‘The show must go 
on!”’ 

® To my mind, the greatest value of a puppet activity 
to a class is its inescapable element of cooperative 
effort. To what avail is it if Michael conceives a 
workable plan and pulls the left-hand string, if Albert 








fails to pull the right-hand string at the proper time 
and the one who is manipulating the string attached 
to the cowboy bungles his job? 

® Cooperation enters into each phase of puppetry. 
The child for whom it is easy to fashion the puppet's 
head from paper towels and flour-and-water paste, 
may be the very one who cannot possibly hammer a 
nail into the puppet’s wooden hips and shoulders 
without inflicting compound fractures. In such a 
case, he who made the head will willingly pass on the 
woodwork task to more facile hands. 

® And how many boys are willing to sew, at least 
when they are where anyone can see them? Albert 
proved to be the exception, however, not only thread- 
ing his needle with agility and unashamed, but brag- 
ging to the other helpless boys that a lady who used 
to take care of him taught him to sew. 

®@ In most instances, though, the boy will be more 
than glad to let a girl in the class, or his mother or 
sister, do the sewing that is necessary to cover his 
puppet’s ungainly nakedness. What, let the mother 
do the child’s work? Yes, a procedure to be highly 
recommended provided all such needed assistance is 
freely admitted by all persons concerned. Is it not 
another objective of the education of the day to bring 
home and school closer together? What better way 
than to have the whole family attend the premier 
performance in which appears the puppet for which 
Albert made the head, father curved the wooden 
shoulders, big brother hammered the nails, mother 
made the costume, big sister attached the complicated 
strings, and the boy next door spoke the lines? 

® The mother of a “problem child’’ confided to me 
that the puppet upon which her boy was then working 








A group of sixth grade 
pupils who constructed 
and operated a mario- 
nette theater as an 
activity for a Unit of 
Work on ‘‘Good Citi- 
zenship During the 
Middle Ages” 


at home was the first thing which father and son had 
ever been able to work on in harmony at the same 
basement work bench. 


@ Even the child who holds in his hands a satisfac- 
torily constructed marionette is far from through with 
the job he has set out to accomplish, and is still bound 
to the demands of further co-operative effort if his 
product is ever to serve the purpose for which he 
fashioned it. Of what value is a single puppet? One 
might as well have a factory-made doll; a puppet needs 
puppet comrades with whom to agree or disagree. 


® When the time comes for the child to have his 
puppet take its place upon the stage, acting its part 
and speaking its lines, he may find that step in the 
game not as easy as it looks. He may lack just that 
twist of the wrist so essential to turn his listless dummy 
into an almost life-like actor. Some other member of 
the class may be lacking in the persistence or skill 
needed to complete his character for the play, but 
he may prove himself adept as manipulator of the 
marionette of another's creation. 


®@ The child who succeeds in the constructive and 
manipulative phases of puppetry may still find a 
serious stumbling block before him. He may be an 
unusually timid child, have impaired speech or some 
similar handicap to his puppet’s perfect performance. 


® If the prospective puppeteer is shy, having his 
attention focussed on the puppet and himself hidden 
from view as he loses his identity in the entertain- 
ment of his fellows may be his salvation. On the other 
hand, perhaps nothing can put the too-assertive 
child in his place as quickly and painlessly as a puppet 
show rehearsal where “‘showing-off”’ falls flat as the 





miniature figures hold the limelight and the manipu- 
lators must either ‘fall in line’ or drop out of the 
production. 


@ Even a serious stammer may make good on the 
puppet stage. Edwin was a brilliant pupil ‘“‘on 
paper’ and willing enough to recite but it was an 
ordeal for him and his audience. An expert private 
speech teacher had made such marvelous progress 
with the boy that he was able to successfully speak 
before an audience of five hundred. But the family 
was in moderate circumstances and lessons were 
expensive; so, in spite of the work the boy did daily 
for himself, his stammering habits returned when 
the lessons were discontinued. 

® However, Edwin had made a splendid puppet to 
play the part of a French peasant boy who wanted 
nothing in life but to see once more a clown he had 
once seen at the circus. The boy was also quite able 
to manipulate the marionette’s strings. Therefore, as 
creator and owner of the character, it became Edwin's 
lot to prepare the speaking part. All went well at the 
rehearsals but teacher and class held breath in abey- 
ance on the day of the performance. Edwin came 
through the ordeal with only such slight hesiiations 
in his speech as the audience would expect in the 
words of a dying puppet. 


@ If the lines for the play are to be original, or if a 
dramatization is to be made from some familiar story, 
much time must be spent by the class in reading, 
writing, and rendering the parts in dramatic form. 
If the tale is to unfold in an impromptu manner, even 
more rehearsals must be held so that all will go well 
in one way or another. Slang, enunciation, pronuncia- 
tion, and the whole gamut of the English language 
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may come under fire during this step in the process 
of producing a puppet play. 


®@ If the class engaged in puppetry is a large one 
and the characters in the story are few, under- 
studies may be assigned—thus providing needed 
drill for the poorest in the class as well as opportunity 
for the best pupils. 


® I have found that unless a class functions under an 
absolutely unrestricted program where all the time 
needed for a certain activity may be taken at the time 
it is needed, a puppet show is best undertaken for a 
period of two terms or by two different classes. The 
construction and manipulation may be attended to 
during one term with the language details as an activ- 
ity for the following term. Or one class may do the 
construction of stage, properties, scenery and puppets 
while another prepares the dialogue simultaneously. 


®@ It may seem to you that a year is too long a period 
to devote to one unit of work, but I think you will find 
that there is sufficent variety of activities involved in 
the endeavor to counteract any tendency of a class 
to tire of it before its fruition in public performance. 


® In line with the cooperative element ever-present 
in puppetry activities in an elementary school is the 
closely related educational objective of caring for 
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The scenery for one of the acts; showing a castle interior 
with its stone walls; close-up of a few of the marionettes— 
the king, his squire, a serf, a clergyman and another serf 


individual abilities and interests. For is it not true 
that he who can use his head well will frequently be 
at a loss when called upon to use his hands? And the 
reverse is equally true. Is it not true, also, that a few 
individuals seem to have no particular abilities or 
interests? We as teachers like to consider such 
persons not incapable but just temporarily living in a 
dormant state. For such boys and girls, be the truth 
of the matter what it may, there are many unobtrusive 
but vital places in puppetry. 


® Some one, who must be neither seen nor heard, 
must turn the theater lights on and off. Another some- 
body, who must be seen and heard as little as possible, 
must attend to the opening and closing of the curtain. 
Others must pass properties and puppets to waiting 
workers. Perhaps the musically-minded or mechani- 
cally-minded child may start and stop the victrola or 
music box. 


® Puppetry even possesses economic power; it has 
the qualities needed to raise the A. D. A. so that school 
may ‘“‘keep.”’ Have your try-outs on Monday morning 
and Friday afternoon and see what happens to your 
attendance record. 


® Tony was one of those pupils absent for more 
days than he was present for no apparently ‘“‘good” 
reason, although he always managed to bring a 
grimy excuse sometime between one absence and 
the next. While control-sticks need not be artistic 
nor exactly measured, some one must make as many 
sticks as there are to be marionettes in the show. To 
Tony went this task, and up went the A. D. A. for one 
month at least. 


® Puppetry may be centered about almost any 
social studies unit, and it in itself will become an 
integrating force for language, arithmetic, art, music, 
writing, reading, history, geography, health, and 
citizenship. 


@ If the history of puppets is included in the activ- 
ity, the study will take the class to the dolls and idols 
of cave days, of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, to the 
religious plays of the Middle Ages; and to the puppet 
shows which still survived when legitimate theaters 
were closed in the days of the Puritans. One Italian 
boy brought to class an old rod-controlled puppet 
clothed in complete armor, capable of raising his 
visor and lifting his sword from its scabbard. This 
voluntary contribution was splendid motivation for a 
unit of work on ‘Good Citizenship in the Middle 
Ages,”’ showing chivalry in its significance to daily 
courtesy, cooperation, and loyalty in the classroom. 


® The geography of puppetry will carry the class to 
China where puppet shows are carried about on the 
top of the head; to Java where shadows record the 
fanciful and grotesque actions of carefully carved 
leather and palm leaf figures mounted upon stiff 
rods with only movable heads and arms to tell their 
tales; to England, Italy, and France where Punch and 
Judy, under one name or another, go through their 
captivating capers. 
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TRANSPARENT DECORATIVE PANELS 


L. M. KING, Keith Junior High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania 


ERHAPS you have longed—especially 
at Christmas time—for an easy way 
to make beautiful colored window 
transparencies, pictorial stained glass 
effects, etc. Confronted with the 
problem of making colored trans- 
parent panels for stage decoration, our art classes 
found a happy solution by using muslin and colored 
crepe paper. Heavy black outlines are painted on 
the muslin in show card coloring or India ink, instead 
of the usual difficult cut-out outlines. The different 
parts of the design are cut from colored crepe paper 





and basted with small stitches on the wrong side of the 
muslin. The pieces must be fitted carefully, all piec- 
ing being covered by the black outlines. Fastening 
the muslin to a frame will simplify this work. Fit 
the frame inside the window and watch the sunlight 
transform a black and white picture into glowing 
colors. Or, as in the case of our stage decorations, 
hinge it in front of a box and illuminate by attaching 
lights and reflectors at the back of the box. The three 
panels in the photograph were made in this way and 
excited much admiration as well as curiosity about 
how the beautiful colored effects were achieved. 


OUR CHRISTMAS PAGENT 


INA CULVER, Lafayette Junior-Senior High School, St. Joseph, Missouri 





E Holy Grail,’’ a Christmas pageant, 
has become a tradition in our school. 
For nine years our school has pre- 
sented this pageant at Christmas 
time. A student's greatest ambition 
is to take part in the pageant. 

® The setting requires a window. For six years the 
art classes had made the window of cellophane. 
Often the cellophane had caused much grief because 
of tearing. The seventh year we decided to design a 
new window and use a material which would not be 
so easily destroyed. 

® First, we collected all the information we could 
about stained glass windows. We obtained much 
help from the library and found many pictures in 
magazines. We asked the art supervisor, who had 
traveled abroad, to talk to the class about windows in 
Europe. We discussed the windows in our own 
churches and windows we had seen in other places. 
® Next, we studied materials. We wanted a fairly 
durabie material and one whose brilliance would be 
intensified as the light shone through it. At last we 
decided on rayon taffeta. This we were able to obtain 
in beautiful harmonizing colors. 

® Each student in the class designed a window. 














The students were familiar with the story of the 
pageant and tried to make their designs appropriate 
for that story. After much class criticism and changes 
in the designs, the class selected the best design. 

® As usual, the Industrial Arts Department cooper- 
ated with the Fine Arts Department and made the 
wooden frame as we designed it. The leads were cut 
from large poster boards and spliced where needed 
by gluing. This part formed a framework to which we 
glued the silk. Much thought was given to the color 
harmony so that the window would harmonize with 
the costumes and the rest of the setting. A pattern 
was made for each piece of silk to be placed back of 
the leads. The silk was cut and glued into place. 
This took care and time. 

@ There was much excitement as the panels neared 
completion and we could hardly wait until they were 
fastened to the wooden frame. At last it was finished 
and it really surpassed our expectations. 

® We have used this window for three years and 
can use it at least another year. It has been more 
economical than cellophane, as the cellophane had to 
be replaced each year. It has been far more pleasing 
as we were able to obtain a greater variety of intensi- 
ties and values in silk than in cellophane. 
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DORIS JEAN GRAVES 
Art Instructor 
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High School 
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“Our Christmas 
Pageant’’ window. 
See opposite page 
article 
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The decorative stained glass window produced by 
the students of the Los Banos, California, High School 


HE setting we wished to decorate for the Christ- 
mas season between our main drawing room 
and a smaller workroom happened to have a 
wall with six windows. Each window is ap- 
proximately 32” x 40’. We felt that these 
windows would lend themselves nicely to the 





“stained glass’’ type of decoration 


@ The pen and ink designs shown on the next page were 
worked out by Irene Peters, a second-year art student. She 
also planned the color arrangement to be used. 


@ The problem was then taken up by Marie Janis, a first- 
year art student, who enlarged the drawings to the required 
size on wrapping paper. By chalking the back of the wrapping 
paper she was able to transfer the design to black construction 
paper. 

@ The next step was cutting out the areas which were to be 
filled with color. This was done with a mat knife on a padding 
of old magazines. The result of cutting was a network of paper 
strips held together by a common border. These were placed 
in the windows and secured by transparent tape 


@ All the cut-out spaces were filled in with colored cello- 
phane—red, yellow, green, blue, and red-violet. We used 
rubber cement for pasting. Three layers of white cellophane 
cemented together, was used for the skin areas. This was not 
transparent, but allowed light to shine through 


@ The finished product was really lovely. On the night of 
our school exhibit we used a floodlight behind the windows, 
and they were glowing and beautiful! 
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THE PILGRIMS 
A Thanksgiving Project 




















1 One wintry day the 
Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

2 Their first log cabins 
had log chimneys. Later 
the chimneys were built 
of stone 

3 Three friendly In- 
dians—Chief Massasoit, 
Samoset, and Squanto 
helped the Pilgrims 

4 Going to Church 


§ The Thanksgiving 


jinner 
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Halloween Poster by Mollie Shober. School unknown Pilgrim Poster by 4th Grade Pupil, Ely, Minnesota 
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CHRISTMAS SCENES ON SCHOOL WINDOWS 


HE quest for something unique for the observance of 
Christmas has been attained by the art pupils of the 
Shelby Junior High School. The five windows in the art 
room have been painted in various scenes to tell the 
story of the first Christmas. The work was done on 
the inside with show card ink in bright colors, and the 
effect, when viewed from the outside, is truly beautiful. 


@ The first picture, done by Vernon Gower, shows Mary and 
Joseph at the Inn, where they are told there is no room for them. 
On the second window, painted by Robert Jacobson, are the three 
Wise Men, with their camels, following the star. 

@ The third picture, the work of Billy Kluth, shows the angel 
telling the shepherds who are tending their sheep on the hillside, 
that their Saviour is born. 
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MARY PETTIGREW, Art Teacher, Shelby, Montana 


@ On the last window is a painting of the star of Bethlehem shin 
ing over the manger where Christ was born. It was done by 
Vernon Gower. 


@ In the art room a miniature stable has been erected by Donald 
Sleator and Glen Wilson. It has been placed on a high table and 
is surrounded by six silver-sprayed pine trees, hung with silver 
icicles. In the stable, the floor of which is covered by straw, are 
the baby Jesus in the manger, watched over by Mary and Joseph 
and also miniatures of the Wise Men, and the shepherds and sheep 

@ Children of the various lower grades have visited the room 
and have been told the story of the first Christmas, as they viewed 
the paintings and the lifelike manger scene. The paintings are 
especially beautiful at night, as each window is lighted individually 
from the outside to produce the full effect of the brilliant colors 





Christmas draw- 
ing by member 
of Museum Art 
Class, Worces- 
ter, Massachu- 
setts, illustrating 
the journey of 
the Three Wise 
Men. 

Drawn by a 14 
year-old student 
in a decorative 
line conveying 
much interest 

















Stencilled air brush cards made by Eugene Miller's class at Vocational School, Superior, 
Wisconsin, showing excellent stencil ‘printing’ possibilities with carefully cut stencils 





Nature Christmas Cards from Jane Rehnstrand, showing the use of bits of pine, spruce, cedar, 

ferns, any forms that will lie flat. Pressed nature forms that may be gathered in September or 

October. Greetings may be formed with thin soft copper wire. Stencils of flower pots, circles, etc., 

may be combined with nature subjects. Use a fly-sprayer and dye, thinned show card color, or any 
water color as a medium 
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Block-printed Christmas cards, showing the use of sample book wall papers for backgrounds. 
Wall papers with dots, small designs, stripes, checks and plaids are very adaptable. The pattern on 
the wall papers often suggest the design. From Jane Rehnstrand 


CHRISTMAS BLOCKS 








These are a few of the linoleum blocks cut out by the students of Mary C, Gale, Art Teacher, North 

High School, Columbus, Ohio. These blocks were used in three ways: first, for Christmas wrapping 

paper; second, for pasting in lined envelopes and thereby also a greeting card. The third way 

was for Christmas seals, the back of the entire sheet of twelve printed designs being brushed with 
envelope glue, the designs being cut separate later 





























The San Francisco International Exposition is like a walled Oriental City set on a Treasure Island, 

its treasure is multi-formed art from the Pacific Seas, its walls and courts enriched by beautiful 

sculpture and artistic murals depicting the romantic life of the Pacific Basin. The center panel 

bas-relief shows an Oriental Port by the sculptor, P. O. Tognelli of San Francisco, and the lower 
panel is titled the ‘‘Path of Darkness’ by Lulu Braghetta 
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An immense mural, ‘The Peace Makers,” is the center of interest in the inner court, ‘‘Court of 
Pacifica.’’ The mural is the work of the three Bruton sisters, the insets showing Margaret Bruton at 
work, carving and coloring the head of one of the main figures. Miss Bruton’s relative proportion 
to the carved head indicates the great size of the mural. The top scene depicts the eight 86-foot 
cylindrical lanterns which illuminate the mural at night. The entire Exposition by night is like 
another world. It becomes a beautiful fairylike city with multi-colored fountains in every court 














Many artistic murals decorate 
the tower walls and entrance 
ways of the various pavilions. 
The two murals are a pair, one 
by Dorothy Puccinelli and the 
other by Helen Forbes, both 
California artists. These are in 
the easternmost Tower of the 
South at the Palace of Homes 
and Gardens. The bas-relief 
panel, titled “The Dance of 
Life,” is by the noted San 
Francisco sculptor, Jacques 
Schnier 
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The large arched mural is one 
of several done by Millard 
Sheets and is titled ‘‘Harvest.”’ 
The decorative panels around 
the doorway are by Jo Mora, 
noted . California sculptor. 
The mining mural is “Gold” 
by Franz W. Bergmann and 
is part of the Palace of Mines, 
Metals and Machinery. The 
building opposite shows a 
fine series of carved wood 
panels over the entrance to 
the Shasta-Cascade Building, 
one of a group representing 
the forest kingdom of northern 
California 








In the Pacific House the noted historic murals by the Mexican artist Miguel Covarrubias decorate 

the huge walls. The two murals shown here illustrate the people and costume types, racial traits 

of South America and the South Seas. A small section is also shown of Jo Mora’s artistic diorama 

depicting ‘Portola Discovering the Golden Gate."’ The small panels show decorative scenes of the 
“Spanish Period” and “Building Industry’’ by Jo Mora 
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The Palace of Art contains a vast showing of painting from many countries,outdone only by the applied 

arts showing of many crafts which, occupying less space however, show a finer discrimination in 

selection and placing. The October Schoo! Arts will show an equal number of New York Inter- 

national Exposition pages, thus representing two notable art events during 1939, offering great art 
values to every art teacher fortunate enough to visit them 











CHRISTMAS ON STATE STREET 


MARJORIE M. MUNGER, Marshall Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


N MY seventh grade class I had a group 
of unusually talented girls who be- 
came especially interested in art 
work. In order to help satisfy this 
interest, I organized a ‘before school” 
class to meet officially one morning a 
week at eight o'clock. I also invited the girls to come 
any other morning if they wished to work on some- 
thing already begun but which would not require 
much, if any, of my attention. As Christmas ap- 
proached we decided to do a large picture together. 
We decided to name our picture ‘Shopping on State 
Street’’ and each girl was to ‘‘put herself’’ into the 
picture. This did not quite satisfy them as they 
wished also to have their teachers “‘in the picture.” 
They began by drawing in their room teacher at the 
left. They planned on having the principal with her, 
but upon receiving the hint that it would be appro- 
priate to make her the “center of interest,’’ they 
placed her, in her new fur coat and fur-trimmed hat, 
in the center, with the English teacher as a com- 
panion. One girl then said, ‘‘Mrs. Munger must not 
go down town alone. Let’s have her husband with 
her to carry packages.’ A glance at the picture will 
show you that this was done with a vim. At the right 
can be seen the “gym” teacher characteristically 
striding into the picture. The boy in the background 
wearing the helmet and fur jacket is one of their class- 
mates. When one member of the class criticized the 
fact that he wore the jacket ‘‘down town,” the artist 
said, ‘‘Of course he’d wear it. He always wears it 
because he is so proud of it. He won it in a Boy 
Scout contest.’’ A bit of human interest is shown by 








“The Kindergarten Teacher and Her Class,” a 
chalk drawing by one of the seventh grade students 


the inclusion of the “poor boy’’ gazing longingly at the 
bicycle. The girls did remarkably well since it is simple 
enough to recognize each person in the drawing. 

@ We used large wrapping paper. The picture was 
first sketched with white chalk and then colored, also 
with chalk. By using themselves and their friends 
as subjects, there can be no doubt that the finished 
product is other than one of ‘creative art.”’ 


* * * 


® Iam enclosing also a print of a chalk drawing made 
by one of the girls of this group, showing the kinder- 
garten teacher and a small group of her children. This 
picture, now framed, hangs in our school office. 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, California 


GETTING READY for CHRISTMAS 


KATYE LOU HIGHTOWER, State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


BOUT the first of December the chil- 
dren began to talk about Christmas. 
One day they asked if they might use 
some of the paint for decorating pine 
cones for their tree. This caused a 
discussion of Christmas observance in 

the different rooms. It was brought out that each room 

was decorated with no thought given to the rest of the 
building. The art teacher asked if they would like to 
have a large tree and decorations in the hall and 
perhaps have a program before giving out the gifts. 

The children agreed that it would be a good plan, for, 

with everyone working on the same tree it could be 

larger and more completely decorated. 

® Other Christmas activities were discussed and 
planned. The activities carried on in the different 
grades were similar. The children wanted to make 
Christmas cards, to decorate wrapping paper, and to 
make gifts for each other or for their parents. 

@ Many Christmas cards were put on the bulletin 
boards and examples of hand-made cards were also 
exhibited. The children made the kind of cards they 
thought most appropriate for the season. 

@ Many Christmas pictures and samples of decor- 
ated paper were put on the board. The colors and 
designs used in these were discussed. Then the 
children made their own Christmas designs on wrap- 
ping paper by block printing with a potato or by 
spatter work and finger painting. 

® According to the custom in the school the name of 
each child was placed on a separate slip of paper and 
all the slips were placed in a box. Then each pupil 
was allowed to draw one slip from the box and to 
make a gift for the child whose name appeared on the 
slip drawn. The drawing of the names aroused much 
interest and the teacher asked each child to bring 
an example of a gift to class. These gifts were labeled 
for the persons who should receive them. Thus an ash 
tray was labeled “For Father’’ and a vase was labeled 
“For Mother.”’ Each child showed his gift to the class 
and told what it was, for whom it was intended, and 
why he liked it. 

® After this class discussion the teacher showed some 
examples of gifts that were poor examples of art be- 
cause they were too ornate, because they had an 
excess of curves and were clumsy looking, because 
they were not suited to the purpose for which they 





were intended, and because the color combinations 
were not pleasing to the eye. Then she showed the 
class some examples of gifts of good design and pro- 
portion and that were suited to the purpose for which 
they were intended. The children learned that many 
beautiful and pleasing things cost very little while 
something high in price may be ugly and clumsy. 

® The teacher watched with interest the gifts as 
they were unwrapped at the party and found some 
evidence of the thought given to the artistic value of 
the ornament. Several children privately asked the 
teacher’s opinion about certain gifts they were 
planning to give. 

@ The hallway in the school is a long and a short 
hall in a T-shape. The tree was placed in the arch 
made by the joining of the halls. Wreathes were made 
of holly and cedar and hung in the front and side 
doors. Small red bells were hung in all the windows. 

@ The children made long decorative panels telling 
the story of the First Christmas, The Coming of Santa 
Claus, The Little Fir Tree, and The Holly Tree Elf. 
These panels were hung in the long hall. 

@ The tree was decorated entirely with hand-made 
ornaments. The children brought colored cellophane 
and tinfoil for icicles. Chains of bells, circles, and 
stars were cut from silver and gold paper and hung on 
the tree. The children cut freehand ornaments from 
cardboard and painted them gay colors. The children 
were allowed to put their decorations on the tree 
wherever they thought they looked best. 

@ After most of the decorating had been finished the 
teacher and the children stood around the tree and 
discussed it. Questions were asked, such as: Does 
the tree have too many decorations on it? Are there 
too many on one side? Are there too many near the 
top making it look top heavy? Does the tree look 
heavier on one side than it does on the other? Is 
that because there are too many decorations or be- 
cause there is too much color on one side? Following 
this discussion several children made suggestions as to 
changes that might improve the appearance of the tree. 

@ After the children sang some Christmas carols and 
listened to Christmas stories they began planning a 
program for the Christmas celebration. It was de- 
cided that a pageant could be given very effectively 
by using the stair landing and the lower flight of 

Concluded on page 7-a 








A nativity scene by the 
pupils of the sixth 
grade of one of the 
Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, schools under 
the supervision of 
Lillian Watt, principal. 
Nothing was used that 
was not made by the 
students except one 
electric bulb. Need- 
less to say, the pupils 
were proud of their 
achievement 











Nativity or ‘‘“manger scenes” 
as figure groups are much 
used in Europe during the 
Christmas season. They are 
the center interest in each 
home during the twelve-day 
Christmas period, commenc- 
ing December 25, in Spain, 
many figurines being used. 
The three wise men are moved 
toward the manger each day, 
reaching it on the eve of the 
twelfth night, at which date 
gifts are then exchanged be- 
tween the Spanish people. 
The two groups shown on this 
page are parts of groups from 
Czechoslovakia and Vienna 








Interesting ideas 


FOR WOODEN 
TABLE WARE 


Interest in European peasant 
handicraft has developed 
considerable enthusiasm in 
art classes in the decoration 
of wooden ware: - - 
Ghe wood glass holders are 
very useful in keeping stains 
from trays or tables- Ghe 
bowls can be used for nuts 
and candies - the plates for 
cookies and sandwiches - 


Ghese wood objects may be 
decorated with stencilling, 
tempera painting, hand 
carving and pyrography- 









Sud¢estions of 
simple motifs 
for use on 
wooden wate 
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can be decorated 
; on both sides 
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: Designs appropriate to woodenware holiday gifts with four methods 
suggested for use in decorating the wood. By Gordon de Lemos. 

















Christmas candle drawings made with charcoal and colored chalk by the 
High School pupils of Menominee, Michigan. Marion Kassing, Art Director 



























































Christmas Panels done in colored chalks by the students of Mary 
Lewis, Art Teacher in the high school of La Grand, California 
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Christmas Candles 





Designing Christmas Candles for decorative panels by the students of Jane Rehnstrand of Superior 
Wisconsin, developed both the paper part cut out and the part left as design portions. The Candle 
as one design part was combined with the flame or circle motif to complete the design 
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The Nava jo 
Sandpainter 
pours the sand 
from eu ne 
along the join 
of his index 
finger. The 
thumb shuls the 
flow of sand 
. needed. ' 
This sandpaintin< 
dest mn is For ) 
cérchhonial uses 
and includes four 


sacred harvest 
plants and gods. 








































For Colored Sand mix 
dry paint powder with, 


while or Cream sand. 






















































Use Black, Red, Brown, Yellow 

Tor Fouring 
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. ° ? nooth Sand or Paste 
blarvest Designs for Scout and Camp-Fire Uses Covevéd Cardboard 


Sand mixed with dry powder paint colors poured from paper cones onto paste-covered cardboard 
produces similar effects of sand painting. For Indian Camp Thanksgiving programs the colored 
sand may be poured onto smooth sand surface 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
THROUGH LABELS 


WILMA BEAN, Pasadena, California 


HE collection of labels, tags, and trade-marks of a state’s min- 
erals, grown and manufactured products helps to make social 
studies more fun. 

@ Everyone likes to make collections. This type can be not only 
put away in afolder but has many decorative possibilities for home, 
school, and community house. They may be pasted on boxes, 
wastebaskets, and portfolios. Borders for lamp shades can be 
made, and a few that do not have advertising on the picture can 
be mounted with a white mat and be made into an attractive 
picture. After the tags and labels are pasted on, they are allowed 
to dry under pressure and then shellacked. Before shellacking, 
outline each picture with India ink. I found acetone very effective 
in removing shellac from a brush. 

@ There are many methods of obtaining labels. Almost every 
company has a picture, although it may not be a registered trade- 
mark that identifies its product. On crates of fruits and vegetables 
the most decorative ones will be found. These may be removed 
from the box by letting it soak in warm water. 

@ The best method in getting a representative collection is to 
make a list from your social studies book of all your state's products. 
Check on how many of these products are sold or developed in 
your city. The classified telephone directory can be used by the 
instructor as a stimulus. This will often suggest points of interest 
for the group to visit or to make reports. 

@ On out of town industries there are innumerable sources of 
information such as city and county Chambers of Commerce and 
state and county commissioners. The instructor will find help 
through a lithograph house as they are very cooperative in giving 
labels. Your project and asking for the history and other informa 
tion of the product brings valuable information. Flour mills will 
give the history and development of grains from biblical times 
Sugar beets and salt also have an interesting history. 

@ The circulars, books, and pamphlets not only have that miss- 
ing tag or labels of the product, but make a nice beginning for a 
room library. They also supply material for historical current event 
periods, radio programs, historical tableaux, and pantomimes. 

@ In considering a collection it is interesting to know that styles 
of labels change and a child starting to save now would have a 
nice hobby for an indefinite period. 


Labels may be 
gathered for use 
as all-over pat- 
terns or circular 
design arrange- 
ments. This pan- 
el shows how 
they have been 
used grouped on 
a portfolio cover, 
and varnished 
for a durable 
surface 













VERY year New Orleans has a Mardi Gras and we decided to 

use the Halloween funny faces made with paper bags for our 
sixth grade project in connection with the Mardi Gras. Those who 
saw the results of the children’s efforts proposed that the instruction 
be written for the New Orleans paper. An article appeared in the 
Times-Picayune New Orleans State in February of this year, 
creating immense interest, making it possible also for every child 
who wanted a mask for the Mardi Gas to have one, and a funny 
one, too. 

@ Before making their paper sack masks, the pupils were given 
a lesson in drawing faces. They practiced with chalk on the black- 
board and with pencil and paper, learning to outline a well- 
proportioned face. Each child was encouraged to draw funny 
faces and were taught where principal lines would fall. They 
learned to turn the corners of the mouth up for smiling, jolly 
faces, to turn them down for grouchy looks. Additional lines at the 
outer edges of the eyes accent laughing lips, irregular lines for 
eyebrows go with downcast eyes and lips, and so on. 

@ Faces for masks were easy to tackle after this lesson on draw- 
ing, then the work began on the paper bags such as one may find 
at any grocery store. Be sure the bag is large enough to slip on 
over the head. Slit the sides sufficiently to allow it to pull on 
comfortably. 

@ Fold bag lengthwise to make a center line which will serve as 
a guide for nose and mouth drawing. Place the bag over the head 
and draw lightly with pencil around eyes, nose, and mouth. Make 
the eyes as large as possible for comfort. 


PAPER BAGS 


become 


FUNNY FACES 


JOSIE DIMAGGIO 
Art Teacher 


New Orleans 
Louisiana 


@ Remove the bag from the head, cut out spaces for eyes, nose, 
and mouth. Ears, hats, whiskers, hair braids and other decora- 
tions may be added to give the mask the desired characteristics. 
Many ideas will come to mind as one goes about making a mask. 

®@ Crayons, colored construction paper, water colors, tempera 
paints, show card or poster paints, and other means and materials 
may be employed for facial markings. Lashes are made with strips 
of black paper, pasted above the eyes and curled around a handy 
instrument. Curly hair may be attached in the same manner. Or 
the lower sides and back of the paper bag may be cut into strips 
which may be curled to make a fashionable bob. 

@ Each of the pupils took a turn all his own in making masks. 
No two turned out alike. Clowns, sailors, sultans, animals, includ- 
ing bunnies, cats, dogs, horses, appeared but none were similar. 
There were warriors and Indian chiefs, a Ferdinand the Bull, a 
Mardi Gras Santa Claus, Snow White, the Seven Dwarfs, Madame 
Butterfly, Japanese ladies, a Dutch girl, a Russian girl, and many 
comic characters. A few faces were very, very original—they 
were undoubtedly relatives of Frankenstein. 


Josie Dimaggio, New Orleans art teacher, made it possible for all the school children to participate 
in the Mardi Gras program, through the use of simple but very effective paper bag masks 
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Dark and Light Design was studied by the ninth grade art classes in making 
these mask studies in the Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Eugene, Oregon, 
Dorothea Perkins, Art Teacher 











MIUNKEY FACES 




















As a Halloween project including line design and composition, ‘monkey faces’’ were drawn by 
the fifth graders of a school in Orange County, California. Evadna Kraus Perry, Art Supervisor 








HALLOWEEN DESIGN 
PROBLEMS EVADNE CHAPPEL 


Mark Twain School Tulsa, Oklahoma 





Halloween drawings in Tulsa, Oklahoma, became a 

grand design group of lessons in picture pattern, rhythm, 

center of interest and many other art values, under the 
direction of Evadne Chappel, Art Supervisor 


OR the teachers who wish to stimulate a happy 
group of art lessons in October, I would sug- 
gest something pertaining to Halloween. The 
American child, regardless of age, sex, or color, 
lives very much in the future. Halloween is the 
happiest of autumn holidays. The child of today 
returns happily to school after the long summer 

vacation, takes his place of the previous year in the Art Room and 

almost at once inquires if his work may include problems simi- 
lar to those enjoyed the year before, or those given to an advanced 
class, the results of which he enjoyed when exhibited in the room. 

@ In planning the problems for my classes, I consider the major 
problems and then plan in regard to the season, background, and 
ability of a particular group and their interest. As there are usually 
two divisions of the same grade, I use related but different appli- 
cations of the same general problem. Thus, we all enjoy it more. 
For my 3-1 group, I decided to teach a problem in design, showing 
equal balance. Children of this age have a splendid imagination 
and can handle an abstract problem very well. They always 
enjoy work in which their imagination is allowed great latitude. 

@ In the beginning of a problem we use a sheet of 9’’ x 12”’ paper. 
Each child is instructed to fold it twice. When folding is com- 
pleted, he has four work areas, 6’’ x 9’’, with a lengthwise fold 
through the center. This we consider a trial or “dummy” sheet, 
as ideas are all that are worth while at first. I explain that anything 
pertaining to Halloween may be used. We discuss Halloween 
figures and symbols: clowns, cats, bats, witches, moons, stars, 
jack-o’lanterns, scarecrows, pumpkins, and sheeted ghosts. The 
design must have equal balance—whatever is used on one half 
must be repeated on the other half in exactly the same manner. 
In design, one must consider the background spaces as well as the 
picture pattern; subordination; center of interest; repetition; 
harmony; rhythm; harmonious colors; variety of values; and color 
to express meaning; keep the work simple with very little detail, 
and abstract, rather than realistic in form. 

@ Final instructions are to plan four different designs; make each 
design as different as possible; work independently of your neigh- 
bor, as it is difficult to create after seeing the work of another; 
use Halloween ideas and enjoy it. All are at work. I watch their 
work, but do not comment. When they have completely expressed 
themselves, I examine the work of each and together we decide 
which they consider best and would enjoy repeating on a large 
sheet of bogus 18”’ x 24." Any suggestions for improvement are 
made at this time. The sheet is folded once lengthwise, to determine 
the center. The drawing is made with white chalk, as corrections 
can be made easily. The approved chalk drawing is outlined with 
pencil, chalk erased, then colored. 

@ The majority of the class work rapidly. A child who does not is 
given additional time. Children finishing first are given additional 
interesting problems. 


AAA 





@ In our designs we find a variety of abstract treatments of 
clowns, haystacks, grumpy and jolly-faced jack-o’lanterns, witches, 
stars, moons, imaginary trees, typical black cats, bats and owls, 
and fences in day or night scenes. 


‘ 


@ The 3-2 lesson, ‘Design around a Center,’’ was planned and 
developed in much the same way. A 9” x 12” sheet of paper was 
folded, giving four 6"’ x 9’’ areas. These were squared, so that the 
final area was 6” x 6," and divided by diagonal and straightline 
folds through the center. Halloween was throughly discussed. 
Any symbol or design motif chosen must be repeated four times in 
exactly the same way, around the center or point. Many examples 
in Nature were found, so the principles involved were understood. 


@ Each child worked independently of the others, until he had 
expressed himself creatively. During the working time there is no 
general discussion which would interfere with their thinking. From 
the happy expressions on their faces as they work, they enjoy it. 
As with the other group, when four designs were completed satis- 
factorily, according to the child’s ability and interest, the best one 
was chosen to be repeated on a sheet 18”’ x 18.’ Chalk was used to 
make the design and the satisfactory drawing was outlined and 
colored carefully according to the “dummy.” 


@ The results were pleasing from the standpoint of enjoyment, 
creativeness, application of design principles, colors used, and 
the expression of a desire to enjoy Halloween activities in a differ- 
ent manner in the Art Room. 
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HALLOWEEN PLATES 


MARTHA CLARKE 
Art Instructor, Martinsville, Illinois 


F ALL the holidays it seemed to us in the sixth and seventh 

grade art classes, that Halloween was the most fun. There 
were so many things to make into designs, and each, when drawn 
differently or arranged in various ways, could make entirely 
different designs. ' 

@ The devil himself seemed to tempt several. Rendered in red- 
orange with yellow-green eyes and the design accented with 
black, the plates at a distance looked like beautifully designed 
china. One little devil stood in the midst of devouring flames, 
maliciously brandishing a huge pitchfork. Repeated all around 
the plate he really seemed like a nightmare. Little black cats with 
glaring green eyes, connected with orange and green bands, made 
effective designs—-sitting on their haunches on fence posts, or 
humping their backs, they became works of art. Some of the cats 
accommodated us by having two tails to give better balance and 
rhythm to our designs. Brownies, witches, goblins, ghosts, and 
even a graveyard scene gave us so many ideas that some pupils 
could not be content with a single plate but decorated several. 

@ The crayons gave such a smooth effect on the paper plates! 
We kept the colors bright and the black was shiny and glossy. 
First we drew around our plates on paper to get the correct size 
and then experimented with our patterns and colors until we felt 
that there was sufficient rhythm. The chalk trough of the black- 
board made an ideal plate shelf where we could display them and 
criticize each other's work. 


GUMMED PAPER RING 
DECORATIONS 


J. LEORA BROWN 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 


NYONE who has ever used loose leaf binders knows that the 

pages are so easily torn by the metal rings which hold them 
in place that gummed reinforcements are on the market whose 
purpose is to toughen and protect the paper surrounding the eye- 
lets. These reinforcements are made of white cloth in the shape of 
rings whose outer diameter is five-eighths of an inch while the 
inner is one-quarter inch. One side of the cloth ring is coated with 
glue. A quarter will buy several hundred. 

@ There are other uses for these rings besides the one given 
above and each is more or less decorative. Fig. 1 shows how the 
cloth rings may be stuck to the surface of glass jars and tumblers 
to make effective vases. The containers must first be given a 
couple of coats of lacquer or enamel in some dark color like black, 
purple, or maroon to contrast attractively with the white circles. 
When the enamel is quite dry, apply the gummed rings as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. On the tumbler shown at the 
left and the jar next to the right end they are placed side by side 
without overlapping. On the tumbler one row is used just below 
the upper edge and another just above the bottom. A second row 
is placed below the upper one but the rings in this case are spaced 
twice as far apart as in the other two. Qn the jar, separate rings 
are used at intervals of a couple of inches between the parallel 
horizontal ridges in the glass. The decoration between these single 
rings consists of others displayed in groups of six, four being 
applied vertically while of the remaining two, one is used at each 
side of the cluster of four. The vase next to the tumbler at the left 
end shows an overlapping arrangment of the reinforcements. Two 
rows encircle the vase at top and bottom; the remaining space is 
taken up by short vertical groups of three. The tumbler at the 
right is trimmed very simply with the reinforcements overlapping 
in clusters of three. 

@ Fig. 2 shows one of a pair of book ends adorned with the rings 
in a symmetrical design. 

@ The rings are not difficult to moisten if you let them lie a few 
seconds in a saucer of warm water. As soon as they have dried 
thoroughly after being stuck in position, coat them with a film of 
colorless shellac. 





Halloween plates by the pupils of Martha Clarke, Art 


Instructor, Martinsville, Illinois 





Gummed Paper Ring Decorations on cups, jars and 
plate as explained in the accompanying article 











A group of pupils wearing their own masks, and a scene 
of the pupils at work on the masks in their classroom 








MASK MAKING MAY BE 
FOOLPROOF and EASY 


BERNICE PIERSON 


Elementary School, Princeton, N. J. 


ASK making proved for me and my fifth grade a most inter- 

esting and successful adventure. I say adventure feelingly, 
because just before we began the task I certainly had many mis- 
givings. The more articles read, the more dubious I became. It 
seemed such a difficult and time-taking project, with the outcome 
uncertain. However, in a remarkably short time, good masks were 
produced and much was learned of the science of this construction. 


@ We decided on an easy method for molding the mask—using 
cheesecloth and gummed paper. Let me say that we found the soft 
gauze-like cheesecloth best, because it sticks better to the gummed 
paper and makes a softer lining. We also found that half-inch strips 
of gummed paper were superior to inch strips. The gummed paper 
used was three-inch brown mending tape. 


@ First of all the cloth is put over the face and made secure at 
the back with a rubber band or knot. It is not necessary for the 
cheesecloth to reach all the way around the head, but it should 
hang below the chin. Next, a strip of gummed paper should be 
applied on the forehead, going all the way around the head. Ifthe 
cheesecloth does not go all the way around, the gummed paper 
should not be dampened where it touches the hair. Next a hole 
should be cut for the nose. Straws may be put in the nose to 
facilitate breathing, but we did not find that necessary. The second 
strip of. paper should start on the top strip and go under the chin, 
and up to the other strip, as illustrated. The next strips start 
under the eyes and go along the sides of the nose. If a big nose is 
desired leave a surplus amount of cloth over the nose. The next 
strip goes under the nose, above the mouth. Then put one on the 
chin, under the lips. Now proceed with the strips to cover the 
entire face. We found that making the strips go in one general 
direction held the shape more securely. 

Concluded on page 8-a 


FALSE FACES 


LYDIA J. WILLIAMSON 


Denton, Texas 


ATERIALS: Two sheets 9’’ x 12’’ white paper. One sheet 
9"' x 9” manila paper. Paints. 


@ Color with a flat wash one side of one 9” x 12”’ sheet. Make 
small areas of brilliant or dark colors on the other 9’’ x 12” sheet. 
Fold the 9”’ x 9’’ manila sheet diagonally. From this cut a pattern 
for the false face, being careful to keep the full size of the square 
at the diagonals. Lay the pattern on the white side of the colored 
paper. Trace and cut out. Keep the pattern to paste on the back 
of the false face to reinforce it. 


@ Two pupils work together to find the eye holes. B holds A’s 
false face up to A’s own face, being careful to cover chin and fore- 
head. Then A gently pokes with his finger indentations where A's 
eyes are. The false face is than laid down, eye holes marked and 
cut around the indentations. The holes for strings at the side may 
be reinforced by small pieces of paper, making part of the face 
design. When the face is finished, the pattern is pasted on the 
back and all holes cut through it. 


@ Many shapes may be put on the board showing the pupils how 
to make the different sections. As far as possible use geometric 
shapes cut double. To cut eyelashes, beards, hair, etc., cut the 
size and shape desired and then cut the fancy edges. To save their 
colored paper, the pupils may cut patterns from scrap paper. 
Be careful to paste all pieces firmly to the face. 

@ As the lesson develops, the pupils will make many interesting 
and original designs, effecting funny and grotesque faces out of 
shapes beautiful in themselves. 
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HATS for HALLOWEEN 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 
Asst. Art Supervisor, Atlanta, Georgia 


HEN Halloween comes, all the boys and girls 
want to be in the big parade, and that means 
dressing up. Rolls of orange and black crepe 
paper and grinning pumpkin heads appear in 
the shop windows. Somehow, the Halloween 
spirit gets into the air, and the children just 
naturally cannot wait until the spooky hours to 
begin celebrating. An orange lantern hung 
here and there, a hat in black and yellow, make all the difference 
in the world, whether the sun shines or not, at Halloween. 





@ Of all things in the art program, the children like dressing-up 
best, and there are hats of all sorts that are easy to make, and very 
flattering to the little wearer. 


@ First, there is the old-fashioned soldier cap made from two 
pieces of tonal paper, black and orange. This must have a feather 
of some kind, so a strip of paper 2” x 9” is slashed toward the 
middle for a feather, and when pasted perkily at the side of the 
hat, it turns our erstwhile soldier cap into a de luxe Halloween 
bonnet. 


@ The hat made of two folded triangles is also lovely to wear. It 
is made by folding two 9” squares, black and orange, from 9’’x 12’, 
construction paper, and crossed so that the folds are on each side 
when held flat. One inch is cut from the 3”’ x 9” rectangles left 
when the squares were made. This gives two 9”’ x 2" rectangles of 
orange and black. These should be held together, and cut like 
feathers which will be black on one side and orange on the other. 
They should be slightly ruffed with the hand, and arranged on the 
hat to suit one’s taste. A very pliable rubber band or a string, 
knotted and pulled through the side, holds the hat in place. 


@ There is also a nice arrangement that closely resembles a 
trench cap. A pumpkin head may be pasted on one side, and the 
result is most comical. 


@ Half a sheet of paper makes a conical shape that sets at a 
rakish angle on one side of the head, and is held in place by two 
rubber bands joined at the ends and knotted on the outside of holes 
in the side of the hat. A double fringe 1'»"’ wide finishes it at the 
bottom. 

@ The simplest hat of all is a square, folded over like a triangle. 
This makes a fold through two corners. The two sides are folded 
to this center line, and lapped like a cornucopia. The result is a 
kind of poke bonnet, and a gay black pompom graces the top. 


@ All the hats are subject to variation, and the children will add 
new and original touches that will make them a joy to wear for 
dress parade at Halloween. 
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A Washington Hat with working directions by Marjorie Davis, River Forest, Illinois 









A box nail was used in “etching” these cards, the point for line work and the head for scraped 
surfaces. The surface was a thick layer of wax crayon over paper. Received from Agnes Choat 
Wonson, Art Teacher, Essex, Massachusetts 


3} CAMEL CHRISTMAS CARD 


EDITH M. JEWELL 


Freestone, California 



















OU will want to make this unusual card, because it is entirely 
different from ordinary ones. 

@ Our prettiest ones were made from gold and silver paper, with 
envelope linings for blanket, and bits of fancy edgings for the 
trimming. However, plain tan, brown, or white paper will make a 
good camel, and any fancy paper (advertisements, for instance) 
will make good blankets. Use fancy colored cord for halter rein. 

@ Cut blanket to fit camel, putting in pleats on edge at X and X, 
to fit over hump. Glue on pocket A. ; 

@ Write greeting on correspondence paper, fold, and slip into 
pocket. Compose lines, which is really lots of fun, or copy lines 
that you collect from bygone Christmas cards. 

@ These camels are cut double, glued together at top, and spread 
at feet, so they stand up. 
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Wax Crayon drawings by pupils of Martye Poindexter, Arlington, Texas : 
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A schoolroom subject for the art class during the holiday season 
that holds much interest is the one illustrated above. Cut 
paper, black and white or in colors, tempera painting, pen and 
ink or water colors may be used for producing deer subjects. 




































































Christmas cards made by pupils of the sixth grade; Hall's 

Grove School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Rosamond P. Benson, 

teacher. Colored, gold and silver paper, cut and pasted upon 
colored paper was the simple method used. 
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The reindeer may be easily drawn if done within certain shapes. Once 
the shapes are found, the forms and details are more easily finished 
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A series of paper 
figures _ easily 
cut from” envel- 
opes by nimble 
fingers and scis- 
sors. More of 
these envelope 
figures by 
Louise Clark 
will appear in 
School Arts 
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After cutting 
these subjects try 
inventing some 
of your own ani- C 
mals and figures. ] 
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School Arts in- 
vites your best 
results for use in 
its pages. 
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CUT-OUTS 


They really 
stand up. 
Use any 
envelope. 
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GETTING READY FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


(Concluded from page 21) 


stairs for a stage. A pantomime on the 
landing and a vested choir on the stairs 
below were the major features of the pro- 
gram as planned by the children. They 
decided that the large window directly 
above the first landing would look more 
appropriate if converted into a stained 


glass window. The window was designed | 


by two of the sixth grade boys but chil- 
dren from all the grades assisted in 
painting it. 


@ The costumes for the story of the First 
Christmas were designed and made by 
the fifth grade. The fourth grade made 
the vestments of white crepe paper, and 
the third grade wrapped the railing with 
white crepe paper and twined green 
vines around it. 


® The entire afternoon before the holi- 
days was given over to the Christmas 
program. Very soon after lunch the chil- 
dren assembled in the big hall around the 
Christmas tree. The pageant was given 
first, then the children sang Christmas 
songs, and finally the gifts were given 
out. For many of the children this was all 
of Christmas. 


@ Many of the children told the teacher 
after the holidays that they had helped 
decorate their homes for Christmas with 
their own handiwork. A few of the chil- 
dren entered the Christmas Decorating 
Contest and made decorative panels or 
stained glass windows for their homes. 


@ After the Christmas decorations were 
taken down the halls looked so bare and 
cheerless that the children asked to 
beautify it. They hung pictures, placed 
a bulletin board near the main entrance, 
and all co-operated in an effort to keep 
the hall clean and attractive. 


® One of the art principles taught dur- 
ing this unit that would apply to the 
children’s problems at home was good 
design and color used in decoration. The 
children were taught that an article must 
be suitable for the purpose for which it 
was intended. They learned that many 
pleasing and beautiful things cost very 
little and that an expensive article is not 
necessarily a beautiful article. The chil- 
dren were taught to apply the principle 
of balance while decorating the tree and 
the hall. 


Once you have used the 
quality of Speedball inks 
in your classroom you 
will always order them, 
Brilliant pigments properly 
ground-this ink fills the 
requirements of drawing 
and lettering for Speedball 
pens and it may also be 
used with a brush_ 





omens ee 6 ee e—e--e — a 
i COUPON ‘Yocr" ceacen.® 
| With THE PURCHASE OF ONE 2 OZ. 
! JAR SPEEDBALL DRAWING & LETTERING INK 
: FROM YOUR DEALER THIS COUPON ENTITLES 
! BEARER TO AN EXTRA 20Z.JAR OF INK 


7 (ANY COLOR DESIRED) FREE OF CHARGE 
¢ THIS OFFER EXPIRES NOVEMBER 29,1939 
+ DEALER THIS COUPON Wit BE REDEEMED For YOU BY 
| THE HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN,N.J. IN EXCHANGE FOR 
j ONE 20Z.JAR SPEEDBALL INK (ANY COLOR DESIRED) 


Improve Your School Posters ~ Speedball inks fit well within School Limitations ! 














HOY T’S 
GENUINE 


KEWTER 


With Hoyt’s Genuine Pewter it’s easy to 
make trays, candy dishes, masks, plaques 
and other useful objects that retain a 
beautiful metallic lustre. Hoyt’s Pewter 
is the highest grade made. Contains no 
lead. It shapes without cracking or peel- 


ing. Teachers and students find Hoyt’s INSTRUCTIONS FREE! 


Genuine Pewter well suited for courses 





ETCHED PEWTER TRAY MADE BY A STUDENT 


On request we shall be glad to send printed instruc- 
in metal crafts. ° ° > 2 clone fer etching pewter. Suitable for teachers’ and 
Sold in sheets up to 24” 36” and discs, 2” to 24” students’ use. . . . . Address Department 9-39. 


in diameter . . . Discs are perfectly round and 


ready to use... Thickness from 14 to 20 gauge. NATIONAL L EAD COMPAN Y 


Obtainable from school and craft supply compa- ; 
nies. When ordering, please specify sizeand gauge. New York Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis 
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INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


Practical Leather 
Projects 


That you may test the 
value of these projects on 
your classes—we give you 
this keycase and coin 
purse...ina matched set 

. of natural-color, im- 
ported, tooling pigskin.. 
regularly selling at 45c. 
special for Only 30c. Post- 
vaid. Offer good only in 
FREE with each set we include .S. A. Order today. 
New Hortoncraft Handbook 








giving complete fundamental 

nstructions, new ideas, and HORTONCRAFT 
wholesale discount schedule. 

Write for matched set and free 638 Capitol Ave. 


book. HARTFORD, CONN. 





DESIGN-DECORATE 
©-P CRAF CREATIVE CRAFTS 


OF WOOD 


THE O-P CRAFT CO., INC. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 








SUPPLIES 


OF QUALITY 


RIGHTLY PRICED 


Write for Folder **D”’ 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 


PHONE 3-3562 MIAMI, FLORIDA 








Drawings by the Masters 


A packet of 10 drawings by great masters toy Pe 
reproductions in monotone of their originals. Each 
5x7. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
Send for free catalogues of our 
other Fine Arts publications. 


ART EDUCATION, 
35 West 34th Street po 


approx 


INC. 
New York City 











8 assorted 9” x 12” Hand Col- 
ored Chinese, Godies, and Botan- 
ical Florals priced $1.00 postpaid 


ATLAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
404 4th Avenve - - New York 














STIMULATE YOUR CRAFT CLASSES WITH 


FABRICOLOR 


THE MODERN WAY TO PAINT FABRICS 


SIMPLE . EFFECTIVE e RAPID 
CATALOGUES ON REQUEST . SAMPLES LOANED 
1O SCHOOLS . ADDRESS . FABRICOLOR STUDIOS 
4900 SUNSET BLVD © LOS ANGELES © CALIFORNIA 





PLANNED WEAVING 


For Students 12 to 18: A COMPLETE COURSE with prac 
tical projects, actual weaving samples, personal consult- 
aiion, hints for making this popular —_ oom -sustaining. 
The cost of $5.00 will prove an investme 

For Children 8 to 12: “THE GAME OF WEAVING, 
book of twenty-one easy lessons with diagrams cam 
projects—$1.34 


MICHIGAN 





OSMA GALLINGER - - HARTLAND, 





Sa0y Way £0 Sell SO 


PERSONAL 


(yristmas Lar 
Show friends beautiful mE 
stmas Foiders with sender's with NA 


Chri 
name — 60 for $1 Also **America’s Favorite’ '21- kp 












card Christmas Assortment for $1. You make 50c, 
Eight other Assortments of Carkimes Cards. Gite 

rappings, Everyday Cards. 
Free Samples All fast sellers. Get FREE 
samples—write today Mention if also interested 
in selling fine DeLuxe Persona! Christmas Cards. 
wie & Suesen, INC., Dept. 729 
749 Monr oN. Ye 
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MASK MAKING MAY BE 
FOOLPROOF AND EASY 


(Concluded from page 32) 


@ The next procedure is the application of what 
for lack of a better definition we call papier-mache 
—about four or five layers. The first two or three 
layers shorld be newspaper. To help the children 
remember, alternate layers of comic section paper 
could beused. The last two layers may well be 
paper toweling, for this covers the printer's ink 
and also gives a smoother finish. The papers 
should be torn into pieces about an inch square. 
The pieces of paper are applied to the mold indi- 
vidually after dipping them into enough paste to 
moisten them well. We found a mixture of pow- 
dered paste and water the strongest. Too much 
cannot be said about achieving smoothness. Every 
layer should be made smooth by rubbing in paste. 
Individual pieces of paper, especially on the last 
layer, should not show. Of course, too much paste 
is equally as bad as loose paper. Through experi- 
mentation you can soon determine the right 
amount of paste to use. 


@ When the masks have become thoroughly 
dry, a coat of shellac should be applied. This 
gives a harder surface for the painting, which is 
done when the shellac is dry. 


@ Molding of eyebrows, chin, etc., can be done 
when the papier-mache is wet. What effects mold- 
ing cannot accomplish, painting usually can. This 
is perhaps the most creative process of all. 


@ Of course, it is assumed that the children have 
from the outset a rather definite idea of what they 
wish their masks to be. However, it is well at this 
point to have them do a colored sketch of their 
mask. 


@ We put all the paints (we used tempera) on 
one table, where three children work at one time. 
This way the teacher can more closely supervise 
the creation of expressions, use of shadows, etc. 


@ Although this has been a Halloween project, 
masks might well be used for many other purposes, 
as we found when we delved into the history of 
masks. For instance, primitive people used them. 
Many people of China and Nepal still use them for 
religious rites. Indian masks could certainly put 
the finishing touches on an Indian play or unit. 
Many museums have masks or literature concern- 
ing them. 

@ This class of thirty-seven completed the masks 
in a week, using on the average of an hour each 
day, but two weeks might well have been given to 
it. The children’s interest increased with each 
step. It was most gratifying to know that almost 
all the children wanted to wear their masks to the 
school party. 
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AL Quality Tools 


=) w | Products of SpeedWay, leading manufacturers of electric 

S tools for industry, these new drills are correctly designed, 
operate at most efficient speeds, and embody the features, 
power and capacity of much heavier and more costly tools. 
1000 RPM DRILL powered by genuine high torque Speed- 
Way Drill motor has die cast handle and gear case, $7.95 
20,000 RPM Hanpv Grinper, new, far more 
efficient design, $5.95. SpeedWay No. 250 Kit 
— Drill, Grinder and 5 accessories in steel car- 
rying case, $14.95. Also complete line of cut- 
ters, stones, etc., and Gtand to convert into 
lever fed Drill Press or Precision grinder 
Ask your dealer or write direct for circular 

SPEEDWAY MFG. CO. 

1853 S. Sind Avenve Cicero, 








, Minois 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


FOUNDED BY FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
Announces its Removal 


The studios now occupy five floors of a thoroughly modern 
building in the decorative art center of New York City 
where all phases of metropolitan activity in which the 


school is interested are easily accessible. Courses in 
Interior Architecture and Decoration; Costume Design and 
Illustration; Advertising Design; and Teacher Training 
Also Saturday morning classes for adults and children 


Autumn Session begins September 11 
WILLIAM M. ODOM, PRESIDENT 


Requests for General Catalogue may be addressed to 


BOX S, 136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Results 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRAOQUATES 

} Intensive Fall and Winter Courses—for begin- 
ners or advanced students. Costume Illustration, 

Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, Textile Design, 

Fabric Analysis, Interior Decoration. indow 
Display, Fashion Journalism, Men’s Fashions, Life Drawing. 
pes »ing, Grading, Millinery, etc. Approved by Regents. 
ofessional methods for teachers. Day and Evening. 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9, 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York. 








CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
—. e 

~ For talented stu- 
dents who plan 
creative art Ca- 


ine Arta 


reers—Direct-Project training in Commercial Art 


Dress Design, Interior Decorating, Industrial 
Design, Cartooning, Drawing, Painting, etc. Also 
special teaching courses. Write for catalog. 


18 South Michigan Ave. Suite S-9 Chicago 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


OF ART 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 
90 Instructors 53rd Year 





School of Design for Women 


95th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts. Advertising, stage de- 
sign, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTaLocur 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





38 Studios 
Catalog on Request 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSES 


DAY CLASSES START OCT. 4th. Send for 
Catalog 15-R. EVENING CLASSES START OCT. 
Catalog 15-E. HOME STUDY 


5th. end for 
STARTS AT ONCE. Send for Catalog 15-C. 


N.Y. ScHoor oF Interior DECORATION 
515 Madison Avenue, New York oe 





MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL 


Two-year professional course in fine and applied art trains 
for well-paid positions. Intensive personal instruction in ad- 
vertising illustration, creative layout, design and lettering; 
fashion illustration; retouching; automotive designing, in- 
dustrial styling. Classes limited. Catalog. 


FRED J. MEINZINGER, Director 


Dept.69 - 4847 Woodward Ave. - Detroit, Mich. 





au CRAFT SUPPLIES au 


Amazingly Low Prices on Guaranteed Supplies 
Poster Colors, Crystal Finish Waterproof and Heat Resist- 
ing, India Ink, Payons, Lettering Sets 7 points & 2 Holders 
50c, New Linozip Linoleum Cutters, Pewter, Tooling 
Metal, Tooling Leather, Plain Wood Projects to Design 
and Color. 


WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLIES 
532 W. 2nd St., (Dept. B.) Davenport, Iowa 
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Teach Lettering 


with these 


progressive lessons 


$1.00 brings this fine 














2l-plate 


set 


You can take these 
plates in their reg- 
ular order and plan 
a series of lettering 
lessons. This col- 
lection starts with 
the Roman letters 
and works gradu- 
ally toward the 
more modern let- 
tering alphabets. 


Suggestions as to 
how lettering pens 
may be used to ad- 
vantage, how to 
use brushes in let- 
tering and how to 
plan layouts for 
cards and posters 
give you teaching 
facts. 


And as for novel- 
ties which right- 
fully belong in any 
series of lettering 
lessons, you find 
abundant exam- 
ples of monograms, 
decorative initials 
and a special plate 
of figuregrams — 


something new which puts fun in 


the lessons. 


Get these twenty-one plates with 
their twelve alphabets. Make your 
lessons interesting as well as 


instructive. 


No. 120 Price $1.00 
USE THIS COUPON NOW 


SCHOOL ARTS 


199 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
Please send me LETTERING by 


return mail. 


Enclosed is $1.00. 
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School in Brittany Geoffroy 


September 1939 As your NEW school yea: opens, may | wish you a most happy and success 
tul year? 


For more than forty years we have supplied schools with 


They are better today than ever before, yet in the beautils 
Boston Edition’’ they cost only 
Two Cents Each for 30 or more. Assorted as desired, Size 5'4x 8 
The 3x 3% Size, One Cent Each for 60 or more 
MINIATURE COLORED PICTURES. We carry THREE lines of 
miniature colored pictures, and you may select from all three co 
lections. = 
for 60 cents’ worth or more. Sizes approximately 34x 444 
FREE CATALOGUES of these Miniature Colored Pictures to 
teachers naming grade and school 
Send for Catalogue of the Perry Pictures, 1600 smoll illus- 
trations in this Catalogue, 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


Eugene A. Perry, Originator of The Perry Pictures 


The lYerry]°ictures 


Some of them cost One Cent and some Two Cents each 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 10, Malden, Massachusetts 





Two bulletins from the United Clay Mines 
Corp., will be of interest to art and craft teachers 
contemplating the use of modeling clay. Bulletin 
302 gives a general description of clay, its quali- 
ties and its uses, and helpful hints on modeling 
and decorating. Bulletin 219 contains complete 
information on the kinds of clays available, tech- 
nical data, information and prices. Both Bulletins 
will be found very useful both in the purchasing 
and in the use of clays. Quote T.E.B. 912. 





NEW PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOLARSHIPS HELP 
CLOSE GAP BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND 
INDUSTRY 

For the first time in its 52-year history, the 
annual Pratt Institute show featured exhibits 
which won scholarships sponsored by business 
firms. The show contained an impressive showing 
of work done by Pratt Institute students in the 
advertising design, industrial and housing fields. 
Statement by Pratt Officials 

“While it is admitted that graduates from many 
professional schools find a wide gap between 
their college and the workaday world,” says 
James C. Boudreau, Director of Pratt, ‘we are 
confident that the Art School at Pratt has practi- 
cally closed this embarrassing gap. This has been 
made possible through the co-operation of such 
business organizations as the Walker Engraving 
Corporation, pre-eminent in their field, engraving. 
Their support for the past several years has just 
been objectified by the institution of several $100 
scholarships for advanced study at Pratt Institute.’’ 
Winners and Judges 

From the ‘“‘surprisingly mature’ collection of 
entries for the three pioneering graphic arts 
scholarships awarded by the Walker Engraving 
Corporation, a board of distinguished judges 
chose the work of Robert Pliskin of Flushing, 
N. Y., Glen Davie of Troy, N. Y., and G. Read Sill 
of Cooperstown, N. Y. The judges included: 
Raymond Loewy, Famous Industrial Designer 
Howard Myers, Editor of Architectural Forum 
Dean Uptegrove, Art Director of Alley & Richards 
George Welp, Advertising Manager of Inter- 

national Printing Ink Company 
Lester Loh, Art Director of J. M. Mathes 
Francis Brennan, Art Director of Fortune 

The competition problem was to design a 
double page advertisement for a leading periodi- 
cal portraying the history and function of photo- 
engraving. Formal presentation of the awards 
was made by Mr. Clarence Epstean, President of 
the Walker Engraving Corporation, on Tuesday, 
May 23, at Rockefeller Centre, in the presence 
of newspaper and magazine publishers and 
leading New York designers. 

The entire project was under the personal 
supervision of Mr. William Longyear, Head of 
Pratt's Advertising Design Department. 





Color Pictures of 


FOLK DOLLS 


* Fascinating collection of 20,4 


color process pictures of authentic 
peasant-crafted folk dolls! Exqui- | 
site detail, suitable in creation of : 
posters or any art assignment de- “wy 

picting foreignlandsand costumes! —_/ 

20 nations represented. Print . a4. a 
size 9" x 10", price $1.50. A penny ee 

0st card brings details and ER EE / 


‘OLK DOLL color picture! ( 


Supply limited—write! ir 
MORGAN-DILLON & CO. / @. 
~— 


5154 WN. Clark St., Dept. SA-9, Chicago, Ill _—m 











@ LEATHERCRAFT 


Leather Tools Patterns Designs 
Moccasin Projects, etc. 


All types of leather used by the Leather- 
crafter. Catalog No. 11-S free upon request. 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO., INC. 
223 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Jeach SILK SCREEN PRINTING 


ae 


~ oe 

















Practical and 
profitable ! 





Easy to learn! 
Easy to teach ! 


Gives pupils 
real commer- 
“? cial art train- 
ing . 


NAZ-DAR SCREEN PROCESS SCHOOL KIT 


Professional equipment (not a toy) with which 
students can print colorful school posters, bulletins, 
signs, program covers, pennants, arm bands, etc 
Classroom procedure is identical to work in com- 
mercial shops. 


~~ Dosa SC 


> NAZ-DAR COMPANY, 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago ! 


1 Please send free descriptive catalog S-39 sas 
Name ' 

I Position Name of School 

| Address ! 

, City and State , 
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CRAFTWORK 


SCHOOL USE 











COIN PURSES 
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for Block Printing Batihs or Retief Paste 


TEXTILE DECORATING 


17 plates — 8 of instructions and 9 of 
examples, motifs and suggestions — 91 dif- 
ferent motifs shown—tells how to decorate 
scarfs, curtains, kerchiefs, wall hangings by 
block printing, batik, tied and dyed, relief 
paint, wax crayon and air brush. Recipes 
for mixes given. No. 119 . $1.00 


LEATHERCRAFT 


17 plates—8 of working instructions and 
9 of suggested articles in full size. Instruc- 
tions for making and decorating articles 
such as coin purses, book covers, table 
mats, book ends, stationery folders. You find 
lessons in coloring leather, making laces, 
stamping leather and soon. No. 116-$1.00 

















ART METAL CRAFT 


With lead, copper, brass, pewter, tin and 
aluminum you make candle holders, bowls, 
book ends, desk sets, paper knives, ash trays 
—These 17 plates give you instructions and 
examples to use—Metal Work is a joy and 
pleasure with thishelp. No. 202 . $2.00 


PICTORIAL BLOCK PRINTS 
17 plates showing sample prints and in- 
structions — tells you just how to cut, ink, 
prove and print both linoleum and wood 
blocks — details for printing 2 and 3 color 
blocks are furnished by Editor Pedro J. 
Lemos. me. 208 «lw wl te SSO 


! SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
| 199 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Please send titles checked 


C) Textile Decoration . . $1.00 
© Leathercraft ee ie a 1.00 
O Art Metal Craft ... 2.00 
© Pictorial Block Prints . 1.00 


Enclosed is $s 
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Creative Expression 


with brush (the most popular), or with 
crayon, finger paint or graphite stick 


22 large 814” x 11” plates by 
Jane Rehnstrand — Superior State Teachers College, Wisconsin, and 
Margaret Rehnstrand— Central High School, Superior, Wisconsin 


( 






































You can take the first three or four 
plates of this wonderful collection as 
instruction in motifs and then with the 
other plates as guides you develop a 
style of work in large size which is fairly 
amazing. 


Large size pieces of newsprint paper 
and inexpensive large brushes, black 
oil paint, give you the necessary starting 
materials. Later you can develop the 
use of crayons, finger paint, graphite 
stick and oil colors. The greatest adven- 
ture in this type of Creative Expression is 
with colors—2 and 3 colors of paint on 
the same brush and used at one stroke. 
It is as easy as this—dip brush in turpen- 
tine or gasoline, then load one end of 
brush with one color the other end with 
another color and the center with still 
another—now paint the design—you get 
a gorgeous result. Furthermore, you can 
use regular house oil paints, regular 
artist's oil paints, tempera or prepared 
water paints. 


101 different motifs and examples show 
you what can be done— it is just like 
pioneering in a new field. 


20 plates in black and white, 2 plates 
in full colors and two pages of hints and 
comments by the authors and artists, 
give you just the information you need 
to start this creative work at once. 


maientieetiestieatiientientietentitentinntietie 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
199 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Please send ______ 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION. 
Enclosed is $2.50 in full payment. 


Address Re ene eee 


City or Town seceseseees State 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 





copies of 
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51 PAGES—10”x 14” ART CLOTH BIND 


spective and composition. 


Bound in attractive art cloth this big page book lies flat on your desk. 


ect $2.50 © SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 199 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 





“There is no antitoxin in the whole world so effective in the treatment of both men- 
tal and physical weariness as a big, hearty laugh from a clean, well-drawn cartoon. 
dnd if this art can accomplish that alone, it is qualified to take its place beside all 
of the other arts that man has created, and to stand high in the service of people.” 


So writes HARRIETT “PETEY” WEAVER 


in the foreword of her new book 


CARTOONING 


This little bit of philosophy is almost the only serious note in this 51-page, 
large-size book of instruction. The live sense of humor and bubbling 
spirits that qualify “Petey” 


Weaver to be a recognized cartoonist 
make her book a joy and inspiration to work with in the classroom. 


Not only does this book give you complete equipment and mate- 
rials to use, but it gives you tips on those hard-to-find hints and 
helps. For example, it tells you how to get ideas for cartooning, how to work up ideas, how to give 
your characters comic personalities, how to develop cartoons from straight photographs or pic- 
tures, tricks and methods for enlarging figures and the spacing of lettering, how to make your 
cartoons tell a story without words, illustrations of the different kinds of cartoons and strip 
cartoons. Of course, in addition to all this it gives all those technical details about analysis 
of the drawing, body proportions, head proportions, analysis of form, facial expression, per- 


Send for your copy today. 























228 clever, catchy design motifs 


MODERN DESIGN 


SIMPLIFIED 


















































by Margot Lyon and Esther deLemos 


18 sheets 8144” x 11” illustrations. 
29 different plates—4 plates in colors. 


These are the types of designs which 
go over in a big way with your pupils, 
because the two youthful artists who 
drew these designs are only a few 
years older than your pupils. 


Note the style shown in the illustra- 
tions—imagine having this collection 
covering design motifs for flowers, 
trees, houses, butterflies, insects, 
birds, animals, decorative figures, sea- 
side and ships, cliffs and mountains. 


Modern in every sense of the word 
yet based on those same fundamental 
basic rules of good design which you 
have always taught. Put these de- 
signs to work in your class and watch 
the rapid strides your pupils make. 


Order your copy of 
Simplified Modern Design 


Send only $2.00 
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Ce ee 
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Worcester, Mass. 


Price $2.50 
DESIGN 
Price $2.00 


Enclosed is $ 


Name 


School 
Address 


City or Town 


PLEASE SEND: 


| Harriett ‘Petey’ Weaver's 
CARTOONING 


| SIMPLIFIED MODERN 


‘ORDER COUP 


' SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
! 199 Printers Building 



























































A Library of Source 
Material for the 


Busy Art Teacher 
Classified by Subjects 


in Reference Form 


PROJECTS AND APPRECIATION 
101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 . $1.00 


102 Costume Design, History of Egyp- 
tian to 1840. ; 1.00 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 2.50 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 1 00 
108 How to Draw the Human Head 1 00 
158 How to Draw the Human Figure . 1.50 
157 Indian Arts—27 plates, 84% x 1llin. 1.50 
113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 1.00 
120 Lettering, 21 plates . 1.00 
195 Master Model Drawing 1.95 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.00 
156 Old W orld Decorative Designs . a 
759 Pen and Ink Drawing, No.1 ... .75 
153 Poster—School Posters, 24 plates . 1.50 
104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 1.00 
114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates . 1 00 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 2 00 
HANDICRAFT PORTFOLIOS 
202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . . . $2.00 
109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 
17 plates, 84% x 11 in. 1 00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
lates, 8% 4 x 11 in. 1 00 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . . 1.00 


MODERN ART PORTFOLIOS 


Collected and arranged by Pedro J. Lemos 
Each title contains 36 plates, 8% x 11 in.- 4 of the plates 
are in full color. 
301 


Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 


Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 

302 Commercial Art and Lettering . 3.00 

303 Decorative Design : 3.00 

304 Etchings and Block Prints . 3.00 

305 Architecture—Buildings 3.00 

306 Interior Decorating and F urniture 3.00 

307 Novelties and Jewelry 3.00 

310 Sculpture and Pottery 3.00 

BOOKS 
The Art Teacher, Pedro J. Lemos $8.00 
AA Applied Art, Pedro J. Lemos. . 5.00 
AG Art Ages, Pedro J. Lemos, 

40 plates, 10 x 12 in. 4.75 

BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 

CC Color Cement Handicraft, Lemos 5.00 

CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver . 2.50 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, 

Bailey ; ete, 

PPS Plays a Puppet Shows. . . 1.00 
SAC _ Selling Art to the Community, 

Wadsworth 1.50 

SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey 4 50 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 199 Printers Building, Worcester, 
Mass., or to the following school supply companies: 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 
Chicago. Practical School Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 
Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau ( Maire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Bivd. 
ae 1 Wis. 7% Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
3100 W. Cherry St. 
Omaha, Neb. Omaha Schoo! Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 
San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 521 Mission St. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


Send full information about Lorado Taft’s 
Little Museum of Greek Sculpture ............... 


SEL ANE A eT EO SN TET 


en eae 
Or send bill to Board of Education at 
Name 
Address 
City... 
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READERS INDEX TO ADVE 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 8-a 
Meinzinger Art School . 8-a 
Moore Institute of Art . 8-a 
N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 8-a 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 8-a 
Pratt Institute 8-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 8-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 4-a 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING MATERIAL 


American Crayon Company Cover 4 
H. Reeve Angel & Company 3-a 
Associated Artists 8-a 


Binney & Smith Company , l-a 


Devoe & Raynolds, Inc. 3-a 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Company 2-a 
J. L. Hammett Company . 5-a 
Chas. M. Higgins & Company . 6-a 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 7-a 


Naz-Dar Company 9-a 
F. Weber Company . 2-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 5-a 
BOOKS 
International Textbook Company . 4-a 
Pacific Press Publishing Company 4-a 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND TOOLS 
Denver Fire Clay Company 2-a 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Company 5-a 
Fiatelle, Inc. 5-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 3-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 6-a 
Speedway Mfg. Company 8-a 
GREETING CARDS 
Wetmore & Sugden, Inc. 8-a 
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HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicraft Company 6-a 
Art Craft Guild 5-a 
Burgess Handicraft & Hobby Service 6-a 
Cra “Guild ; ; : 4-a 
O. H. Dugan & Company 5-a 
Fabricolor 8-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 4a 
Gallinger Crafts * 6-a 
Osma C. Gallinger—Weaving 8-a 
J. L. Hammett Company. 5-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 6-a 
National Lead Co. . 7-a 
O-P Craft Company 5-a, 8-a 
W. B. Pollock, .". 4-a 
Thayer & Chandler 6-a 
United Clay Mines Corporation 5-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 4-a 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 8-a 
LEATHER—TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Company 6-a 
O. H. Dugan & Company 5-a 
W.A.Hall&Son .. 6-a 
J. L. Hammett eeeed 5-a 
Hortoncraft ; 8-a 
Osborn Brothers 9-a 
W. B. Pollock, Jr. 4-a 
MARIONETTES AND PUPPETS 
Hamburg Puppet Guild 4-a 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Art Education, Inc. . 8-a 
Atlas Publishin Company . 8-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 5-a 
Morgan-Dillon & Company : 9-a 
Perry Pictures Company, The . 9-a 





Plenty of Help fo 


BUSY BEE 


at only 50 cents eac 


Thanksgiving 
. 7 Here’s real fun—fun because 
you have plenty of things to 
Ss do and make from the ideas 


in this packet. Indian and 
Pilgrim outline figures to trace 
and cut, Thanksgiving place 
cards, napkin rings, Thanks- 
giving borders, samples of 
Thanksgiving sandtable 
scenes—all kinds of turkeys 
paper ones, pictures, designs 
and even a miniature model of 
the Mayflower. 

16 grand sheets—loose leaf— 
=~ with a 6-page folder of instruc- 
tions and lesson talks by Editor Pedro J. Lemos. 


ONLY 50 CENTS 

















r Grade Teaching 


PACKETS 


h — cash with order 


Animal Toys and Drawing 


A most popular 
subject in all 
grades— ANI- 
MALS—and 
here is how to 
draw and use 
them inall kinds 
of ways — bor- 
ders, cut-out 
pictures, as toys 

-in drawing, & 


























how to draw 
them using ovals, triangles—and 9 samples of what other 
pupils have done for Kindness to Animals posters. 


16 fine sheets—a gold mine of help for 


ONLY 50 CENTS 


Prices shown are cash prices 


Halloween ee 
16 sheets—7”x10”—owls, witches, SCHOOL 
cats and bats—to draw and cut out. 199 Printe 


Games and novelties. 
Limited supply of this title— 


50 CENTS EACH 


Christmas 
16 sheets—Christmas wreaths, trees, Same 
Santa Claus, tree decorations and 
blackboard drawings for the season. Address... 


A few copies available— 


50 CENTS EACH 





Enclosed is $............ 


ARTS MAGAZINE 
rs Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please send these Busy Bee Packets 
(1) Thanksgiving 
[] Animal Toys and Drawing 


C) Halloween 
(J Christmas 
in full payment 


City, Town, State 
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CRAYOLA IS THEYALL-PURPOSE WAX CRAYON, 
WORKS EQUALLY WELL ON e PAPER @e WOOD 
e CLOTH, GIVING A BRILLIANCY OF COLOR THAT 
IS UNEQUALED. 


ARTISTA WATER COLOR + NO. 
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BY USING ARTISTA WATER COLORS NO. 09, THE CHILD 
DISCOVERS NEW COLOR MIXTURES, GIVING FRESH AND 
SPARKLING COLOR WORK UNSURPASSED IN SCHOOL ART. 


@ A BRILLIANT VIOLET @ A YELLOW FULL OF LIGHT 
@ A SPARKLING EMERALD GREEN @ A NEW MAGENTA 
@® A LUMINOUS BLUE GREEN @ A RICH BURNT UMBER 


BRILLIANT, QUICK - MIXING, CRISP COLOR, FULL OF 
ACTION AND POSSESSING UNTOLD COLOR MIXTURES. 


FOR A NEW COLOR INTEREST © USE ARTISTA WATER COLOR NO. 09 


TEMPOLA-CRAFT 


A _METHOD—NOT A MEDIUM 









NEW RESULTS 
WITH TWO MEDIUMS 


CRAYOLA CRAYONS 


AND 
ARTISTA TEMPERA COLOR 


THIS DRAWING WAS MADE 
WITH CRAYOLA WAX CRAY- 
ON AND ARTISTA TEMPERA 
COLOR-BLACK. THE DRAWING 
WAS MADE IN CRAYOLA WAX 
CRAYON AND BLACK ARTISTA 
TEMPERA FLOWED OVER THE 
DESIRED AREAS. WHITE AREAS 
ARE LEFT THE COLOR OF THE 
PAPER. THE TEMPERA COLOR 
RESISTS THE WAX OF THE 
CRAYON, GIVING A MOST 
INTERESTING EFFECT. 


A NEW 
VIBRANT ASSORTMENT 


Ap 


WATER COLORS 





NOTE THE COLORS 


@ PRIMARY YELLOW 
@ PRIMARY BLUE 

@ PRIMARY RED 

@ PEACOCK BLUE 

@ MAGENTA 

@ BURNT UMBER 

@ CHARCOAL GRAY 
@ WHITE 


PRODUCES A PERFECT 
TWELVE COLOR WHEEL 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





BINNEY & SMITH GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
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THESE LABELS ARE 
Your Gude TO QUALITY 








EMBECO CRAYONS are obtainable in 
a wide range of prices and assortments: 
always finest pigments expertly com- 
bined for uniformity of texture and 
perfect working and blending qualities 
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be “J aa 
... Based on Economy and Performance... Always the NEPTUNE POSTER COLOR thinned 
wit water is more Tilliant in tone 
Favorites of Art Students and Teachers Everywhere! qaust conemioa! exediam chteinetie." 
In your classroom, insist on better, easier results by =>. 


en te 


demanding Embeco Crayons... Neptune Poster colors... 
Bradley Water Colors. ..always pure true pigments which 
insure greatest economy and superior workmanship! 

In the vast Milton Bradley line of art supplies, you’ll 
find exactly what you want — at the price you want to pay 
— all guaranteed by the famous Milton Bradley name. 

Color chart or catalog are yours for the asking. Why 
not write us today ? 


BRADLEY! 


MAK B 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY ¢Q¢zey 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA a 
SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS., Agents 


te, 
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TEACHERS! WRITE FOR YOUR 
DRAWLET PEN TODAY! 


To paraphrase the Chinese proverb ..- “An Actual 
Test Is Worth a Thousand Words.” That’s why we 
want to send you a free Drawlet Pen. We know 
that when you actually try it you'll realize why it has 
earned the reputation for i improving the work of everyone 
from students to the most adv sneed artists. 









we sisi 





But be sure you give it a workout on your toughest as- 
signments. See for yourself how the adjustable reservoir 
of Nickel-Silver can be raised or lowered for thick or thin 
flow, time after time... and it always pushes back easily 
into perfect alignment. 


.~ 


Quare. 








Back it snaps, no matter 
how often you clean it. 


, tis 


Once you’ve tried it, we know you'll never use another kind 
of pen for broad line drawing or lettering. Send for your 
sample pen today. The Esterbrook Pen Company,76 Cooper 
St., Camden, N. J. or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 





NIBS 


eee ¢ 


It goes up and stays up 
for showcard colors. 








gk 





for drawing and lettering 


. MADE BY THE éstectrvok PEN CO. 


PRIZES and HONORS = ore open to those FIRST PRIZE — Block Drawing Ink Division, 


Free-hand Competition, 1939. Drawn by Maureen 


who enter the 1940 drawing competitions spon- love, Age 16, Sweetwater High School, National 
° City, California. Teacher: Miss Haddock 
sored by HIGGINS under the Scholastic Awards ’ re 











SHADING 


A firm pressure at the 
heel pushes it back into 
tight position when you 
want to go back to ink. 
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For 1940, the 11th consecutive year of the Chas. M. Higgins Memorial 
Awards, there is an innovation in the projects in the Mechanical Drawing 
Division. One project is the design of a “Soap Box Derby” racer and the 
other is open — you may submit any classroom problem or work up an 
1e original idea, as you prefer. There are, of course, the usual Higgins prizes in 
ne the Black and Colored Drawing Ink Divisions of the Free-hand Competition. 

Full details and how to enter these contests are pub- 
lished in the October 9th issue of ‘Scholastic’, or write us 
for folder giving complete information. 

Be sure to enter. Besides the prizes to be won, the exer- 
cise of your talents for a purpose will give you valuable 
experience — and a plus in all your school work — that is 
worthy of your best efforts. Ask your drawing teacher about 


the Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards, today. 


HIGGINS CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. + 271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, NW. Y. 
ARTOONING| ppwupmpapmmpegy | 2.P1,P.PE TS. 
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A completed PUPPET project, done by your class 





iL within available time is entirely practical with 

For those wishing practical instruc- A CATAL 06 GC OF U Sup VE C 4 J our approved methods and materials. Will give 

tion in this fascinating profession by = —— valuable art and manual training. For complete 

a cartoonist of prominence, I offer i — motion send o cents for the Hamburg vild 

a home study — to, nh te ~ $5 00 book pa ogee ws ot a 

and recommende y America’s FREE Price List of materials. Book of 7 plays 

foremost cartoonists. My personal Dancing D: oa 75 a . , 

advice, criticism and assistance on soe = , ‘ 

each of the thirty-five lessons. Write HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, Dept. SA-109, Hamburg, N.Y 


at once for free prospectus. 


DESIGN - Dp aae@)t ATE Enclosed is $ Please send me Doom Bote. 15e 


DORMAN H. SMITH RO | Noms 


Box $597 San Rafael, California Address 
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DECORATING FOR SCHOOL 


PARTIES ( 
b ° D () (Continued from page 45) : 
Yy HGF ute | } | y) | , / \ from behind a vermillion torii. A very | 


large mask of a Chinese war lord scowled 


by phonite down on the dancers from the stage cur- 
tain behind the orchestra and at either 
side were flaming crimson banners 


| Yes , we repeat _— bearing Chinese characters of gold 
“Ot l te ELDORADO paper. A false ceiling was made 


with crepe paper streamers alternating 
many strong bright colors and black. 
























< ° 

O THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL is favored by ines dlenuiieiiad deat thee, 

& American art instructors who insist upon the best between the dragon panels. One huge | 
= ‘ . 

< tools and equipment for their classes. Chinese lantern hung at the center of l 
zZ . the room. The oriental atmosphere was 

— TYPHONITE is a new form of natural graphite, consisting of extremely minute particles further emphasized by burning incense 

Lu produced by a whirlwind or typhoon of dry-steam in a recent invention used exclusively ‘ 

S by Dixon in making leads for Eldorado, The Master Drawing Pencil. just before the party. 

= A sample of your favorite degree of hardness will be sent upon request. 


® Very different in feeling but just as 











School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-J1O lovely as the oriental party was spectac- 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY ular was the Starlight Strut which used / 
Jersey City, N. J. starlight and candlelight as its motif. " 
Usually high school students seem to B 








like the cosiness of a low false ceiling 
but for this party we tried for the oppo- 
site effect by using every means at our F 

M 











disposal to give the effect of great height. 


>K > “NM & N ub A KR i N sad -—-_ * | Paper streamers of rich blue were hung 


from the ceiling to the floor at the sides ST 


1 > 
se@*6e RB L = Cc K q N K | and rear of the room. These streamers - 


were caught together at the base of the 


The Blackest Waterproof | columns and in front of each column 
D , Ink d was placed a six-foot white candle made 
rawing Ink made... . ! 





of paper with a small electric light for a 
flame. Behind the flame was placed a 
| large decorative halo cut out of card- 


OK OK “SCHOOL OF ART Fhe tier were tour of these candles on 
| BRUSHES footie com betina the orchestra was | 
| 


| . ? hung a large silver tissue curtain bor- |}. 
| Genuine Red Sable Hair Brushes rowed from an auto display room. Blue | 


at a highly competitive price ... floodlights concealed in palms were 
thrown on this. Four-inch stars cut from 
| gray bogus paper, some of them covered 
| with diamontine, were suspended in pro- 
Catalog on request | fusion and at a great variety of heights 
over the dance floor by invisible black 


WINSOR & NEWTON | threads. The ceiling lights were cov- 


INCORPORATED ered with sheets of blue gelatin and large 
31 UNION SQ. WEST NEW YORK CITY | cardboard stars were hung under the 


lights in such a way as to reflect the | 


. blue light on the white ceiling and thus 
Manufactured by Winsor & Newton, Ltd., Wealdstone, England eve cal on. inland waht Wee Redd 0 





























the room. If wiring facilities permit, 
strings of small Christmas tree lights 
with white or blue bulbs and with a 


AR SUPPLIES flasher attachment may be strung up 
ew ie GALLI NGER Cra PLS San among the stars. But the flashing lights 


RIGHTLY PRICED 














Write for Folder “D”* Tee Ege BD, L116 tr of the mirror ball with this particular 
= EVERYTHING F THE WEAVER s + 
ASSOCIATED ARTISTS ETE Ey aad ss. Saeed setting were very effective. 


PHONE 3-3662 MIAMI, FLORIDA 











® One of the most clever parties we 
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Plan Now for a 


Christmas Card Project 














“USE 
Wehrle SURFACE 


LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


Whether in your classes or for yourself, the making of 
Christmas Cards from Linoleum Blocks is a practical 
application of artistic ability. 


For best results, obtain WEBER WHITE SURFACE LIN- 


OLEUM BLOCKS. They are made from specially 
selected full ,” linoleum, mounted type high, and sanded 
on all sides. The white coating provides a hard, rigid 
printing surface, eliminates drawing in reverse, and 


makes possible fine detail. 
AQUAPRINT INKS 


Water Soluble, in Nine Bright Colors and 
Black and White . . . Also in Gold and Silver 
LINOLEUM CUTTING TOOLS, PRESSES, 
ROLLERS, O!L PRINTING INKS, ETC. 


Circular listing WEBER Block Printing Mate- 
rials, on request. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Makers of the All American Palette of Fine Artists’ Colors, 
Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


» Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer « « « 














"A whole library in one book’ 


iS FOUND IN 


APPLIED ART 


COMPLETE 
COURSE IN 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
DESIGN 
HANDICRAFT 


By 
Pedro J. Lemos 
Educator and Editor 
Director, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Stanford 
University 


ART TEACHERS SAY 


“Surprised to see one book hold so much information. 
Would give $15.00 for it, if that were the price.’’ 
The book is equally adapted to the school and home.” 


“APPLIED ART” is the ‘best seller’’ in art text, 
over 50,000 copies now in use. I tis rich in ‘good 
art’ ideas, full of suggestions! or Creative Art expres- 
sion...in all school grades. | t is a condensed, prac- 
tical helper for the busy teacher who needs art help. 

Complete instruction is given for the teacher of 
drawing, painting and design in black and white and 
colors. Chapters are devoted to cut-out and border 
patterns, simple modeled objects, and handicraft 
Lesson Outlines are given for grade work..-.one 
to twelve. 


“APPLIED ART” contains 398 pages of graded 
text and illustrations, with 37 additional pages in 
color. A large descriptive circular in color will 
be sent upon request. 


Bound in Cloth, $5.00, Postpaid 


Published by 


Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Mountain View, California 
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have given was the one we called the 
Dutch Treat. About two weeks before the 
party a “‘teaser’’ appeared in the halls 
of the school in the shape of wooden 
shoes cut out of colored construction 
paper. On these were printed with a 
linoleum block a picture of a Dutch 
boy bowing before a Dutch girl and the 
legend ‘‘Wooden Shoe Go?” Of course, 
this stimulated everyone’s curiosity. A 
few days later posters were displayed 
with the details of the Dutch Treat party 
and the mystery was solved. 


@ Pink and blue were the colors 
featured in the decorations. Paper 
streamers radiated from the wire hoop 
in the center of the room in wide rays of 
pink and of blue. The pink rays were 
extended at the sides to hang to the floor 
and form a background for large Dutch 
windmills cut out of mattress paper re- 
inforced on the back with lath and 
painted in two shades of blue. There 
were four of these windmills on each 
side of the room. Across the front ot 
the stage and across the lower part of 
the balcony at the rear, were large crepe 
paper tulips and leaves planted in flower 
pots. In the center of each tulip was 
concealed a colored Christmas tree 
light. From the hoop in the center of the 
room were dropped three smaller wire 
hoops graduated in size. Around these 
hoops colored Christmas tree lights 
with reflectors were taped in place and 
between were hung short lengths of 
tinsel. Below this chandelier effect 
was hung the mirror ball. An unusual 
stage effect back of the orchestra was 
secured by simple means. The curtains 
were partly drawn to show a screen 
made of two large white sheets stertched 
on a wire. A large paper windmill was 
pinned to the back of the sheet so as to 
form a silhouette when a strong light 
was focused on it. In front of this light 
was a machine, contrived by one of the 
boys, which would slowly revolve a 
large circle made of a sheet of gelatin 
mottled with many colors. The effect 
was that of a constantly changing sunset 
behind the silhouette of a Dutch wind- 
mill. Of course, the ticket takers and the 
girls serving refreshments wore Dutch 
costumes and during intermission a 
Dutch dance was given in costume by a 
very little boy. For a favor dance Dutch 
caps made of white paper by the club 
members were passed out to all the girls. 


@ These are a few of our most success- 
ful parties but every year there are many 
parties with simpler decorations. Be- 
sides the seasonal parties such as 








Easy flowing — less inking! 


What every art instructor and art student 


seeks in drawing pens can be found in 


Gillott’s. Easy flow—less inking—better 
“touch” and finer results. They're world- 
famous for quality, dependability, and 
flexibility. 

Try a Gillott today—specify them for your 
pupils. Sold at all art suppliers. Send 25 
cents direct for a sample set of six pens 


or $1.00 for a complete set, including three 


delicately fine points. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 


93 Chambers Street = - New York, N. Y 

















AUTUMN SCENES 
IN NATURE'S OWN 
BRILLIANCE... 


Alphacelers 





Vitalize your Fall classwork with color proj- 
ects using Alphacolor colored chalks... un- 
matched brilliance, smoothness of texture, 
and unusual blending qualities bring out that 
“creative urge.” Find out how Alphacolors 
have been tailored for more practical use in 
your classrooms... address Dept. SA-10 for 
a free copy of “The Road to Greater Color 
Expression” folder. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS @¢ CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 











BUA DIETER 


USES 





TOOL OF IOOI 


Teach 
Intaglio 
Work 
on Glass, 
Metals, 
Stone, 
etc. 

+ 


The new, exclusive Handee technique of engraving 
mirrors, glassware, trays, cabinet doors, table tops, 
etc., is fascinating and as easy as tracing. The 
Handee is the idea! tool—plugs in any electric socket 
—grinds, drills, engraves, polishes, cuts, carves, 
routs, saws, sands, sharpens, etc. 


Everywhere interest grows in engraved glass, lino- 
leum block work, wood carvings, puppets, pewter 
etching, novelties, etc. Twelve easy-to-make eonies 
Hobbies plans for classroom use sent free to instruc- 
ar Regular price twenty-five cents. 


FREE-64-page catalog shows Handees $10.75 up 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. SO, Chicago, Ill. 


) 12 Handee Hobbies plans 


[) Send Catalog .. . 


Name 


Address — dniasieieiatitnepiedeiiiaebininiiuiiiine 
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Halloween, Thanksgiving Homecoming, 
Valentine's Day, St. Patrick's, etc., there 
are other parties whose very names sug- 
gest possibilities for easy decorations. 
Some of these are Undersea Party, 
Circus Dance, Blue Chicken Cabaret 
Dance, Crucible Jig, and Rainbow 
Romp. Last year the Letterman’s Club 
sponsored the Depression Drag and 
used only newspapers and football 
blankets for decoration. A false ceiling 
was made with carefully spaced wires 
to which were pinned in checkerboard 
fashion newspapers opened to their full 
size. When the ceiling lights were 
turned on this made a shadow checker- 
board on the floor. The ceiling was 
“supported” by columns made of a 
hollow roll of mattress paper and cov- 
ered with newspaper. The blankets 
were thrown over the railing of the 
balcony to give color. 


® Several times I have mentioned a 
mirror ball as an important part of the 
decorations. This was made from old 
mirrors collected by the Art Club. The 
foundation was a discarded eighteen- 
inch globe map. The mirrors were cut 
into pieces about an inch square and 
were fitted together by a tinsmith so as 
to cover the entire globe. This has to be 
rotated by slowly pulling a string 
attached to one side of the ball but if it 
were made of cement or if it were 
sufficiently heavy, once started it would 
automatically keep winding and un- 
winding a whole evening. 


® Do all these suggestions sound like 
a lot of work? Perhaps they do, but with 
the work properly distributed among 
groups of students, as, for instance, a 
stage committee, a ceiling committee, 
an electrical committee, etc., it can be 
done in a very expeditious manner. As 
much as possible should be done before- 
hand to save wear and tear on nerves 
the day of the party because that even- 
ing all the workers are expected to be 
the perfect hosts and hostesses. Then, 
the hard work completely forgotten, 
the young people enter wholeheartedly 
into the enjoyment of the party which 
will ever be a golden highlight in the 
memory of their schooldays. 








TEACHER'S FABRIC-PAINTING SET 
SPECIAL @ 12 BR ANT LIQUID DYES 
OFFER e Pp a MPLETE WORK K 
@ IN CALIFORNIA REDW 
" RD $5.50 VALUE 
THIS MONTH POSTPAID PRICE $4.40 
ORDER YOURS NOW—ASK FOR SET NUMBER S-100 


BOX 
. TAR A 








A+ in Ceramies! 
That's how experts grade 


KERAMIC KILNS—Super-Arch construction, 
Multiple Tube Muffle—these are just two of the 
many exclusive features that guarantee greater 
durability, greater efficiency in DFC Keramic 
Kilns, the experts’ choice for schools, studios 
and commercial plants. 


Write for Free Bulletin No. 361 


ne 
DENVER FIRE CLAY 


OMPOANnyY = 


x SALT LAKE 


DENVER, COLO., U.S. A. 




















This print by Harry Vecchio won an h bl enti 
Scholastic award while he attended the Newburgh Fi 
Academy, Newburgh, New York 


SPEEDBALL 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


See the details of the | Scholastic art = 
contests for high school students in the 
October 7th issue of SCHOLASTIC. Write 
today for a folder showing complete Speed- \ 
ball Block Printing Equipment, also free 
lesson charts on linoleum subjects, and 
lettering. 














HUNT PEN ¢O- 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Manufacturers of BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners 
and SPEEDBALL Products 
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